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CHAPTER XII. 
MISTAKEN. 


rT eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing after the departure 
of the rescue-party, a 
cow-boy rode into Toros 
with a wild shout, wav- 
ing his hat like a mad- 
man, and informed every 
one within hearing that 
Tom Eckersley was safe ; 
the ring was smashed, and Frank Houghton 
was King of Carita. 

He was instantly seized by a dozen friends, 
dragged into the nearest saloon, and offered 
whisky at the pain of death ; and while his 
glass was being filled, plied with eager ques- 
tions from every one at once. These questions 
he answered, between drinks, with due de- 
liberation and much circumstantial detail, 
until Jeremiah Hynkins stepped in and said 
that Colonel Eckersley would like to see him 
as soon as possible. The crowd made way 
without a murmur when this message was 
delivered, and the bearer of the good tidings 
swaggered out of the saloon with Mr. Hyn- 
kins, up to the parlour on the first floor of 
the hotel. 

The spectacle of three ladies looking at him 
with earnest, inquiring eyes, caused a sudden 
bashfulness to attack the cow-boy, and took 
away his breath like a douche bath of iced 
water. But he managed to jerk out his 
news somehow. 

Tom was alive and well. Not a hair of 
his head injured. There had been no fight- 
ing worth speaking of, for an extraordinary 
thing had happened. Galt’s gang, as hard a 
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crowd as were ever seen, with Jonas Rock- 
hill, the Carita sheriff, at their head, would 
not fire a shot when they found that Tom 
was out of prison, but wanted the Toros 
boys to get down and drink with them; 
though Frank prevented that, fearing an 
ambuscade. And as for the citizens, they 
had gone so far as to cheer Frank heartily 
when he cut the gibbet down. Only the 
ring had resisted, from behind a barricade 
in the court-house. 

“But we didn’t wait long there,’ con- 
cluded the cow-boy, witha smile so grim and 
suggestive, that Colonel Eckersley tried to 
change the subject, fearing lest details more 
exciting than pleasant should be revealed, 
for the man had lost his bashfulness by this 
time. The Colonel’s solicitude, however, was 
in vain, for Mrs. Eckersley was listening 
with breathless interest, and before her hus- 
band had time to accomplish his object said 
anxiously — 

“Was Mr. Galt there?” 

“He was so,” said the cow-boy, a shade of 
disappointment clouding his cheerful face. 

“ And did they take him prisoner ?” 

“No, he were too spry for ’em, too spry 
altogether. It was a great disappointment 
to the boys. But of course it couldn’t be 
helped, under the circumstances.” 

“Then he got away?” said Edith quickly. 

The cow-boy looked at her with round eyes 
of wonder. 

“Got away, miss ?’’ he said mechanically. 
“Oh, escaped the rope, you mean? Ah, he 
did that. He was bound to, for he let drive 
at Major Crawford so almighty quick that 
Frank, who was close behind, had only time 
to lay his hand upon him—” The narrator 
stopped short in full career. He saw the 
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Colonel making signs, and suddenly remem- 
bered the company in which he stood. 

“ And—well—I don’t think Mark was 
much hurt,” he concluded, lamely. 

“Tam glad of that,” said Mrs. Eckersley 
devoutly, “though he was a bad man.” 

“No, I re’elly don’t think he was hurt 
much,” repeated the cow-boy in a tone of 
slow conviction, with a queer twist of the 
lips, staring hard at Colonel Eckersley. 
“ But, of course, I didn’t ask him, as it were 
hardly a convenient time, and I ain’t seen 
him to speak to, since, so I’m not quite sure.” 

“Thank you,” struck in the Colonel, 


quickly, “we understand, perfectly. Many 
of our men wounded ?”’ 

“Only one ; the Major.” 

“Oh dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Eckersley, 


forgetting Mark Galt, “what has happened 
to him ?”’ 

“Scratch on the hand from Galt’s knife, 
ma'am, that’s all,” said the cow-boy coolly. 
“It were a near squeak for him though. 
He wants watchin’ over, does that young 
man.” 

The speaker’s tone was so lofty and 
patronizing that Edith laughed. The Colonel 
was much annoyed. 

“Major Crawford is a good soldier, and a 
brave gentleman,” he said, sharply. 

“Oh, he’s spunk enough,” was the care- 
less reply. “But he don’t know anything. 
He’d do in a crowd, I dessay, and under- 
stands sogerin’, but when it comes to a real 
brush-down with desp’rate men, handy with 
knives, why, he’d better take a back seat, 
that’s all. He will, I guess, another time.” 

“When are they all coming back?” said 
May anxiously. 

“Tn two days, ma’am.” 

“ Not till then?” 

“No, you see there’s business for Frank 
to do—of several different kinds. He’ll be 
back on the 23rd, but not before. And now 
you must excuse me, ladies, I hear a friend 
of mine on the way, below ; good morning.” 

The cow-boy left the room with surprising 
quickness, but the Eckersleys’ attention was 
diverted from his movements by a curious 
sound outside the hotel. It was the shouting 
of men, confused and irregular, rising in 
volume every moment. Colonel Eckersley 
went to the window. He could see nothing, 
however, but a crowd of smiling faces, and a 
riderless horse being led away from the hotel 
steps. 

“Somebody seems to have arrived,” he 
said vaguely ; “I wonder who it is? I hear 
Hynkins coming back, perhaps—May, my 
dear, what is the matter ¢” 
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May had given a little cry and was 
trembling violently ; she had heard the 
step on the stair, and knew that it was 
not Mr. Hynkins’s. The handle of the door 
was turned with imperious quickness, the 
door itself flew open as if blown in by 
dynamite, and Tom, himself, dusty with hard 
riding, his face pale with excitement, strode 
into the room. 

What followed during the next few 
minutes no one could remember afterwards 
at all clearly. ‘The circumstance which dwelt 
most distinctly in Tom’s memory after his 
wife’s first kiss, was the sound of his father’s 
voice saying huskily—‘“God bless you, my 
dear lad, God bless you!” and the gleam of 
bright tears in the keen eyes which he had 
feared all through his life. Then father and 
son looked steadily at one another, and 
grasped each other’s hands, and the barrier 
which had parted them for so many years 
was torn away and destroyed for ever. They 
understood and loved each other now, with 
an understanding that could never fail again. 

When the first greeting was over, every- 
body sat down and talked. There were 
certain things which could not be touched 
upon, but there were plenty that might 
be spoken of freely, and Tom, holding his 
wife’s hand, cheerfully listened to all the 
news his mother had to tell, and answered 
his father’s questions in the most satisfactory 
manner possible. It was delightful to him 
to find that May had already become the 
daughter of the house ; to see how she hum- 
oured the Colonel’s little irascibilities and 
weaknesses of temper, and sympathized with 
his mother’s anxieties about the details of 
housekeeping, and, with exquisite tact and 
untiring patience, kept the small wheels of 
life running pleasantly and smoothly. 

It was not long before Tom noticed that 
in these matters May surpassed Edith, who, 
though she could compel herself, by sheer 
force of will, to listen patiently to her 
mother when she complained that the dinner 
was not cooked as it ought to have been ; 
made plaintive conjecture, as to the possible 
unwholesomeness of the water ; mourned over 
the difficulty of getting fresh vegetables, and 
the loss of a hundred little comforts unknown 
in Western life, it was as severe a strain upon 
her self-control as it would be for a swan to 
enter into the cares and anxieties of a barn- 
door hen. With her father it was evident 
that Edith was still more unsuccessful, for his 
brusque and dogmatic manner of speech con- 
stantly inclined her to contradiction and re- 
belliousness. There were depths in Edith’s 


character, however, about which her brother 
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knew nothing. In the terrible trial of the 
past two days, Edith was the only one who 
had never given way. All through the 
weary hours after the rescue-party had 
started upon its forlorn hope, until the cow- 
boy’s glad shout was heard in the morning, 
she had sat with dry eyes, replying to 
the agonized questions and forebodings of her 
mother, with a quiet composure that she was 
far from feeling. There were anxieties in 
Edith’s heart far beyond the fear for Tom’s 
safety ; but of those her family knew nothing. 
At midnight Mrs. Eckersley and May, wearied 
out by the emotions of the day, had fallen 
asleep and slept for many hours ; but Edith 
sat before the fire, lighted in their room by 
Mrs. Hynkins, and did not sleep. She 
thought of the men at Carita ; she thought 
of Frank and Major Crawford risking their 
lives for Tom. She thought, most of all, of 
Mrs. Hynkins’s words, and when the dawn 
came, she was still sitting by the ashes 
of the dead fire, and was almost surprised to 
find that her night-watch was over, and the 
day at hand. 

Tom, as we have said, knew nothing of all 
this, but he noticed that while the others 
cheerfully talked over future plans, Edith 
was grave and absent, and seldom spoke 
except when directly appealed to. He re- 
marked upon this to his father, in private, the 
day after his return. The Colonel smiled. 

“Yes, we have all noticed it. You'll see 
it disappear when somebody is safe among us 
again.” 

Tom gave a long whistle. 

“You don’t mean to say so! There is 
really something between them, now?” 

“ Yes, at least your mother and myself 
have no doubt about the matter, though he 
has not had an opportunity of speaking to 
her yet.” 

“ Hurrah! Dear old Frank !” 

It was now the Colonel’s turn to be taken 
aback. He coughed drily. 

“'H’m, we are at cross purposes. I meant 
Crawford.” 

“What!” Tom uttered his exclamation 
in a tone that made his father start, following 
it up with a comment under his breath of 
which the Colonel prudently took no notice. 

“ But, father, you must be mistaken !” 

“T think not. His feelings—Crawford’s, 
I mean—are already well known to me, and 
I have observed Edith carefully. Frank is 
a good fellow, a noble fellow, and I am 
sincerely sorry for him, but we cannot wonder 
at the girl’s preference for Crawford, He is 
not only a brave soldier, but a very accom- 


plished and high-bred gentleman.” 


“Oh, that’s it, is it?” exclaimed ‘Tom, 
scornfully, carried away by his feelings. 
“Gentleman! Pah! I tell you, he might be 
a thousand times more a gentleman than he 
is, and yet not be worth Frank’s little finger. 
Besides, is not Frank a gentleman too? He 
is a little rough now, but that’s nothing. 
Oak is oak, whether varnished or not. Oh, 
Edith, Edith !” 

“Please remember that Crawford is a 
friend of mine,” said the Colonel stiffly. 

Tom stopped short in the quick stride with 
which he was pacing the room. 

“Forgive me, father,’ he said, smiling. 
“ Frank has saved my life. 1 owe even May 
to him. Crawford may be a capital fellow, 
but he is not my friend—my dear old brother, 
as I hoped Frank would have been,” he added 
with a sigh. 

“ Well, well, lad,” said the Colonel, molli- 
fied. “It is hard upon you certainly. But 
the girl is her own mistress, you know, and 
we have no right tointerfere even by a word. 
Let us join the ladies.” 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
third day after Tom’s rescue, the party at 
Hynkins’s hotel sallied forth along the road 
which wound away to the southward, to meet 
the horsemen returning from Carita. 

They were accompanied at a respectful 
distance by all the able-bodied population of 
Toros, for the event was one in which the 
whole country side took the keenest interest. 
Most conspicuous of all, in a brand new suit 
of shining black, was Mr. Timothy Skeats. 
He had seen the afternoon train comfortably 
disposed of, and had shaken himself free of 
all duties at the depot. On the way from the 
hotel he contrived to exchange a word with 
Edith, and so stood nearer to the Eckersley 
party than the others when they stopped at 
a turn of the road to wait for the arrival of 
the men. As usual he was looking thought- 
fully into Edith’s face, only turning his eyes 
away when she happened to glance in his 
direction. 

“ Pale, worn, and anxious,” he muttered, 
unconsciously drawing nearer to her. ‘“ She’s 
been worrying more than a bit. Why, I 
wonder? It ain’t Frank who is wounded. 
Ah! I don’t like that—lI don’t like it at all. 
What does it matter to her if the Major is 
scratched. Oh! but her eyes are lighting 
up now—what eyes they are!—and the 
colour’s coming back into her cheeks double 
quick time. There is one man in this world 
worthy of that girl, and only one! Here 
they are.” 

Now, a rush of twenty boys down the road, 
with a whoop and a cheer, towards a cloud 
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of dust from which came a gruff answering 
shout and the tramp of many horses. The 
Eckersleys looked eagerly forward. A sharp 
word of command, and the horsemen slackened 
their quick pace to a slow walk, the dust 
cleared away, and the little cavalcade came 
quietly up, accompanied by the shouting boys. 
In front of the rest rode Major Crawford and 
Frank. The Major looked pale and tired, 
and his right arm was bound in a sling ; but 
he sat his horse well and gallantly, and 
saluted the ladies bravely as he came up. 
His companion, on the contrary, sat perfectly 
still, looking straight before him. Frank 
had seen that Edith’s face was deeply flushed 
and that her eyes shone with suppressed 
excitement: he saw also that she inclined 
her head in answer to Crawford’s saluta- 
tion, and barely glanced at him. He felt 
disappointed, and sad at heart. Tom might 
give his hand a vicelike grip; the Colonel 
greet him in a tone tremulous with deep 
feeling, and the good folk cheer him to the 
echo, but there was little sunshine in his face 
as he dismounted and drew Tom’s arm within 
his own. He tried hard to dohis duty, and 
reply cheerfully to the congratulations poured 
upon him from every side, but he was thank- 
ful when the crowd dispersed among his 
men, and he could stroll quietly towards the 
hotel with Tom. 

Crawford and Edith were just in front of 
them, the Major eloquently describing the 
principal incidents of the expedition. Frank 
set his teeth as he heard his voice, and 
turned his eyes away. How weak and self- 
ish he was! Why should the happiness of 
others gall him so? Why should he feel 
hurt that her greeting to him was very short, 
almost confused, and that after a few broken 
words, she should break off suddenly, and 
turn to Crawford as if in relief? Oh, to be 
out of it all, away on the prairie alone, to 
conquer and crush this bitter yearning for 
what might never be. But it was abomin- 
ably ungrateful to feel so sour when every 
one was so kind; and with a great effort 
Frank roused himself, spoke cheerfully to the 
Colonel, and congratulated Tom warmly 
upon the happy condition of things at home. 
When they reached the hotel, however, he 
said apologetically— 

“Excuse me for half-an-hour, old man, 
will you? I have an important letter to 
write to General Wallace, the Governor, 
about these doings of ours, which should be 
dispatched at once.” 

“ T suppose I must let you go,” replied Tom 
reluctantly. ‘Don’t forget that dinner will 
be ready by five o'clock ; I shall fetch you!”’ 
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Frank smiled, in answer, and strode quick- 
ly across to the saloon. 

The rest of the party went into the hotel, 
Major Crawford retiring to his room to 
change his riding dress. This was a slow 
and painful business with his wounded arm, 
but he contrived to accomplish it by slow 
degrees, and refused an offer of help from 
the Colonel. He was glad to be alone for a 
short time. Edith’s manner this morning 
had impressed him, also. The sense of dis- 
comforture at his failure to rouse the Toros 
men had passed away after careful thought 
of all the circumstances connected with it, 
and there was just enough constraint in her 
greeting to-day to raise his hopes to as great 
a pitch as they had been before all this 
happened. Major Crawford was far from 
being a conceited or self-satisfied man. He 
was perfectly conscious that there was a 
power and force in Frank’s character which 
his own lacked. He had said so with per- 
fect candour to the Colonel, more than 
once ; and he had not failed to give all the 
credit of Tom’s rescue to the stockman. At 
the same time Crawford was a man of the 
world, and felt sure that Edith possessed her 
full share of common-sense ; and he did not 
think that she was one to be dazzled by a 
momentary display of power, and blind to the 
much more solid and enduring advantages 
which a man in his own position had to 
offer. Besides, had he not been wounded 
in the cause? Yes, that was a great point. 
And Major Crawford smiled to himself, as 
he remembered a certain tremulousness in 
her voice, when she greeted him. He had 
never seen the proud, reserved girl so much 
moved. Her hand had trembled as it lay 
in his. 

And while Major Crawford pondered upon 
his chances of success with steadily increas- 
ing cheerfulness, and made plans for the 
future, Frank wrote his letter to the Gover- 
nor of New Mexico. The work was done 
sooner than he expected, for in writing, as 
in speaking, Frank was a man of few words. 
He was now free to return to the hotel. Yet 
he did not move at once, but sat looking 
vacantly at the sealed letter, his head rest- 
ing on his hands. 

The door opened behind him, and Tom 
Eckersley came in. 

“ Have you finished ?”’ he said in his cheery 
voice ; “ we are waiting for you anxiously.” 

“Indeed! I am surprised that you have 


not something better to do.” 

Frank intended to speak jokingly, but 
there was a bitterness in his tone, which 
struck Tom painfully. 
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“Now, why do you say that?” he ex- 
claimed in his direct, impulsive way. 

Frank did not answer at once. It was a 
home question. At last he rose from his 
chair and laid his hand on Tom’s shoulder. 

“‘ Look here, old friend. If you are going 
to try and account for all the moods of a 
crusty bachelor you will be very unprofitably 
employed. Don’t you know that one of the 
penalties a man has to pay for a lonely 
and selfish life, is a dog-in-the-mangerish 
jealousy when he sees that his friends are 
happy, and does not feel happy himself? 
Well, I feel like that now. You are happy, 
your father and mother are happy ; your— 
your sister is happy, and you are all going 
away very soon to be happier still in old 
England. Iam not. Therefore, I am cross 
and out of sorts. Iam not justifying myself, 
mind, I only state a fact.” 

“Why don’t you come home with us, 
Frank?” Tom asked the question abruptly, 
and, as his friend made no reply, continued 
earnestly, “I cannot see why you should 
remain here. I know well enough that you 
are free to come, as far as money goes, for 
you have been so successful since the invest- 
ment of the last five thousand your aunt 
left you. ‘Why stay out alone in this dismal 
country? Isn’t it a fact, now, that you 
could leave it to-morrow if you chose?” 

Frank smiled at Tom’s vehemence. 

“T suppose it is, lad, nevertheless I shall 
stay here, thank you, and live the rest of my 
life in New Mexico as I made up my mind 
to do four years ago.” 

They were in the hotel by this time, and 
Frank’s hand had been upon the lock of the 
parlour door while he spoke. He went in as 
he said the last words, and left Tom no time 
to make the vigorous protest which was on 
his lips. 

The folk in the parlour had formed them- 
selves in an animated group round Major 
Crawford, to hear him describe the stand 
made by the ring. It was an exciting story. 
The Toros men had battered the door down 
with a plank, and, as it fell, the Major had 
led the way in himself. He ought to have 
waited for the others, and had it not been 
that the men inside had exhausted their 
ammunition he would have certainly been shot 
for his rashness. “I was in the greatest 
danger,” Frank heard him say. “Two men 
sprang at me with knives, and as I closed 
with one the other stabbed me on the arm, 
as you see, and would have quickly finished 
his work, had not Mr. Houghton seized him 
by the neck. I should not like to say what 
happened then, before ladies, but I shall 
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never forget that moment. Nothing but 
Mr. Houghton’s extraordinary personal 
strength could have saved me ; but my assail- 
ant had not a chance in his hands. A 
moment later, the room was full of our men, 
and the fight was over; but it was very 
sharp while it lasted. Ah, here is the hero 
of the day, himself.” 

Every person in the room, but Edith, 
now looked at Frank. Edith, however, kept 
her face resolutely turned the other way, and 
said in a low tone— 

“ Why did you risk your life so rashly ?”’ 

Crawford smiled, and_ glanced = at 
Houghton. 

“I should have been wiser had I taken 
advice and waited. But I think if the truth 
must be told, I felt sore in my mind. Western 
men treat an Englishman as if he were a 
small child, in a way that is extremely galling. 
I wished to assert myself—therefore I did a 
foolish thing.” 

“You are mistaken, Major,” said Frank 
gravely. “The boys are rough, and under- 
stand a rude fellow like myself better than 
a gentleman, but they do not despise him. 
I may say that I have heard emphatic 
appreciation of your conduct from more than 
one quarter ; as warmly expressed, as it was 
well deserved.” 

“You are very good to say so,” said 
Crawford much pleased. “TI fear that I am 
absurdly sensitive on the point, and must 
confess to feeling some satisfaction that my 
impression about the boys was a wrong 
one.” 

They sat down to dinner, and Frank 
was placed opposite to Edith; but he never 
looked at her, and was apparently engrossed 
with the business of eating, a fact which 
was not unnatural after a ride of fifty miles. 
In reality Frank could not have told any one, 
when the meal was over, what he had tasted. 
His action was entirely mechanical, and 
the dinner an inexpressibly weary affair to 
him. 

When they rose from the table at last, he 
said quietly to Colonel Eckersley— 

“How soon do you propose to start for 
England, sir?” 

“In a week, Frank, as Tom tells me you 
have been kind enough to undertake the 
winding up of his affairs. I do not know of 
anything that need detain us longer, now.” 

“T see—a week,” repeated Frank, slowly 
and distinctly. “Then I must say good-bye 
to you all, when I leave Toros this after- 
noon.” 

There 


surprise. 


was a general exclamation of 
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“ But you'll stay to see us off?” said Tom 
quickly. 

“IT fear that is impossible.” 

“Where are you going?”’ 

Frank started. The question was asked 
by Edith in a breathless, constrained tone, 
in which there seemed to be reproach. Yet 
it could be only fancy. 

“T shall make for my own ranche first ; 
then travel on to Santa Fé, unless General 
Wallace prefers to meet me at Carita. My 
own business has been neglected lately, and 
this affair with the ring will take time to 
settle. Toros will not see me again for a 
month.” 

“ And must you really go away this after- 
noon, Frank?” said Mrs. Eckersley mourn- 
fully. “How much we shall miss you!” 

Frank glanced quickly at Edith ; she was 
playing with the tablecloth, and did not 
join in the hearty assent given by the rest 
of the party to her mother’s words. 

“Tt was mere fancy,” he thought to him- 
self. “She does not care.” Yet he watched 
the girl uneasily, and noticed that during 
the quiet half-hour which followed—for the 
gentlemen did not go down stairs as usual— 
she spoke very little, and even Crawford’s 
conversation only roused a languid interest 
in return. 

The time came at last when Frank rose 
to take his leave. He found it easier to 
begin than he anticipated, and he shook 
hands with the Colonel and his wife, and with 
May and Major Crawford, quite composedly. 
But when he tried to say a few appropriate 
words to Edith his voice failed him, and his 
self-control nearly broke down. He felt her 
hand trembling, and, honestly as he believed 
it to be mere friendship on her side, this 
partial return of what was in his own breast 
almost unmanned him; and clenching his 
teeth too hard to admit of any spoken words, 
he pressed her hand tightly, gave one last 
earnest look into her face, and strode quickly 
away. 

When the door closed there was a some- 
what oppressive silence, broken by the 
Colonel who said abruptly, with a short 
quick sigh, “ Poor lad, we’ve seen the last 
of him. Crawford, let us go to the smoking- 
room.” 

After they had departed Edith moved 
quietly to the window, and stood there look- 
ing out upon the dusty road. A few minutes 
passed ; Mrs. Eckersley and May went into 
the parlour, and Edith was left alone. As 
the girl perceived this she stealthily drew a 
handkerchief from her pocket and wiped her 
eyes, and then she bent forward eagerly to 


watch a horseman gallop out of town. The 
figure grew smaller and smaller, until it 
dwindled to a mere speck; at last it dis- 
appeared. When it was out of sight Edith 
turned slowly from the window, went up to 
her own room, and locked the door. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
‘A HEAVY BLOW. 


“Wuat a long time it takes that fellow 
to dress,” muttered Colonel Eckersley to 
himself fretfully, pacing up and down the 
smoking room with a vigorous, impatient 
stride. He was waiting for Major Crawford, 
who had made an appointment to meet him 
here. The Colonel knew that Crawford was 
in the hotel ; the appointed time was overdue 
five minutes, and he expected to hear im- 
portant news ; a conjunction of circumstances 
enough to irritate the nerves of a Red 
Indian. 

At last the door opened and Major Craw- 
ford made his appearance. 

“Well!” exclaimed the Colonel eagerly. 

“Tt was a mistake from beginning to 
end.” 

Colonel Eckersley gasped, “A mistake, 
man! What—what can you mean?” 

Major Crawford smiled faintly at his 
friend’s excitement. He was perfectly cool 
himself, though very pale. 

“It is quite true, sir; she has refused 
me.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” shouted the Colonel, stamping 
his foot. “Nonsense, I say. It is some 
woman’s whim. She is my daughter, and I 
ought to know her by this time. If any 
man in the world can win her, you are the 
man, Crawford. Don’t tell me!” 

Major Crawford was silent. He knew 
that he was right, but he saw clearly that 
Colonel Eckersley was not in a mood to bear 
contradiction. 

Presently the Colonel said briefly, “ What 
happened, then?” 

“Not very much. I did not wish to risk 
shortening our ride, so I didn’t speak until 
we had turned homewards. She seemed to 
expect what I had to say—and—and told 





me, very gently, that I had misunderstood 
her. You'll excuse me if I decline to go into 
any further particulars ?”’ 

The Colonel looked at him blankly. 

“And did she show no hesitation; hold 
out no hope?” 

Crawford compressed his lips. 
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“TI did not ask her to do so,” he rejoined 
quietly. “I have not had the honour of 
your daughter’s friendship for two years 
without knowing that when she says a 
thing she means it. . If you don’t mind, sir, 
I will complete my packing now. I am 
leaving Toros to-night.” 

He looked steadily at the Colonel while 
he spoke, and their eyes met; by a mutual 
impulse they shook hands warmly. Then 
Crawford went away. 

The Colonel left alone, began again to tramp 
upand down the room. There was ahard, fierce 
expression on his face, which had not been 
there for a long while. Presently he went 
up stairs with a steady, determined step. He 
peeped into the dining-room ; it was empty. 
He opened the door of the parlour beyond, 
and saw Edith sitting there, alone. When 
the Colonel perceived this, he went in quickly, 
and carefully shut the door behind him. 
Then he crossed the room and stood over 
the girl for a moment without speaking. 
She was turning over the leaves of a book, 
at a table near the window, and looked 
slightly surprised at his strange, abrupt 
manner. 

“ Edith, I wish to speak to you seriously ; 
will you kindly listen to me a moment ?”’ 

She closed the book, and looked up wonder- 
ingly into his face. Something in its ex- 
pression caused a sudden flush of colour to 
spread from neck to brow, and she rose from 
her chair; her tall, lithe figure became 
perfectly erect ; and she clasped her hands 
tightly together. 

“ What is it, papa?” 

The Colonel looked at her sternly. He 
saw the conscious colour in her cheeks, and 
noticed the proud defiance of her attitude. 

“ Edith, I have just seen Major Crawford.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“ He tells me that he has told you—what 
I had known some time ago.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“He also tells me, what I would not 
believe, that you refused him.” 

“Tt is quite true.” 

“Ts your answer final ?” 

“Ta.” 

“ May I ask the reason ?” 

Edith did not reply at once. The Colonel’s 
tone was bitterly sarcastic, and though she 
knew that he spoke in the first keenness of 
his disappointment, her pride rebelled in- 
tensely against such questioning, and there 
was a quick vibration in her voice as she 
said at last— 

“ My reason was a very simple one. 
not love him.” 


I did 
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“You have changed your mind, then, 
lately.” 

“ Papa!” 

The Colonel had gone too far, and he knew 
it. He wavered a moment as he saw the 
tears start to her eyes. But on second 
thoughts he hardened his heart, and continued 
in a biting tone— 

“Tam not speaking from my own observa- 
tion alone, when I say that you apparently 
had a great regard for Major Crawford, not 
very long ago.” 

The taunt took effect instantly, Edith's 
eyes blazed out again, and she replied in a 
steady voice— 

“My regard for Major Crawford has 
always been very great, and it is so now. 
But I am not responsible for his unfortunate 
mistake.” 

“Oh, of course not,” said the Colonel 
scornfully, thoroughly roused. “ Women are 
never responsible for anything unfortunate. 
But, Edith,” his sarcastic tone deepened now 
to one of impressive earnestness, “ beware of 
what you do. A girl like yourself has a 
power over men she knows nothing about. 
I believe you to be sincere when you disclaim 
responsibility for all the misery that man 
will suffer—I must believe it. But it is not 
true. And it is my duty as your father to 
point this out to you plainly. Why, child, 
have you no power of insight at all into the 
feelings of others? Do you suppose a man 
of Crawford’s age would cross this continent 
for the sake of a few weeks’ shooting? And 
if this could be explained, in your mind, 
how could you mistake the attentions he has 
paid you since?” 

He paused to note the effect of his words. 
She seemed unmoved by all that he had said. 
True, her face had become very pale, and her 
eyes were averted, but her lips were firmly 
set, and the look of proud defiance was still 
upon her face. The Colonel’s anger rose 
again. He knew little of the ways of women, 
and found the composure of this bitterly 
disappointing girl simply maddening. 

“Tt seems to me, Edith, that you are in- 
capable of understanding or appreciating a 
man’s love at all. It was only the other day 
that I discovered another friend, for whom 
no doubt you have also a ‘ great regard,’ and 
who had been foolish enough to fancy that he 
cared for you. Can you guess who it was?” 

“ Frank spoke four years ago.” She said 
the words mechanically, as if they came 
against her will. The defiant look had left 
her face, leaving it as cold and colourless 
as marble; her lips were pressed together 
more tightly than before. 
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“Ah! did he! How exceedingly imper- 
tinent! Then what I was going to say is 
quite unnecessary.” 

“What were were you going to say, 

? ” 

Colonel Eckersley twisted his moustache 
uneasily ; was the girl quite so impervious 
to his sharp speeches as he had supposed ? 

“Merely, my dear, that the feeling Frank 
cherished four years ago had revived.” 

Edith raised her eyes quickly to his face, 
and with a sudden impulsive movement laid 
her hand upon his arm. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“ Because he told me so himself two weeks 

re 
The Colonel looked searchingly at her now, 
and noticed that her eyes were full of tears. 

He laid his hands lightly upon her 
shoulders, and kissed her upon the forehead. 

“Come, come, my dear,” he said kindly, 
as it struck him for the first time that her 
face was sad and wan. “Don’t take my 
rough words too much to heart. It has been 
a trying time for all of us lately, we shall 
feel better when we are safe at home. Craw- 
ford will soon console himself, I dare say, 
and Frank told me that he had never really 
cherished any hope. So, at any rate, you 
never deceived him. What, crying, Edith. 
That is not like you, my dear. Come, run 
away and dry your eyes quickly ; I hear your 
mother in the other room, and dinner will be 
ready directly ; I am sorry to have upset 
you, my dear.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TIMOTHY ILL AT EASE. 


“ A SUDDEN .resolution, indeed, Major! 
Goin’ to night ?” 

“Yes. The matter is urgent. I had 
intended to join a friend in Colorado for a 
little hunting, but that is out of the question 
now. Can you advise me as to the best way 
of conveying my luggage to the station?” 

“Leave it in your room, ready. I'll pack 
it across when I’ve done dinner. I’m real 
sorry to lose you so soon. The Colonel and 
his folk don’t follow for a week, do they?” 

Mr. Hynkins looked down upon the Major 
from his superior height with a quiet, ob- 
servant glance, as he asked the question. 
They were standing in the hall at the foot of 
the stairs. 

“T do not know their movements exactly,” 
Crawford replied indifferently. “It is very 


possible—I believe, by the by, that Colonel 
Eckersley told me so. Thank you very much 
for your offer. I will let you know when 
the trunk is packed.” 

He walked quickly away. 

“ Ah—hem,” grunted the hotel-keeper, 
looking after him, and rubbing his nose 
reflectively. ‘There’s somethin’ wrong— 
there is—or I’m a fish. I wish M’ria had 
been here to scrutinize the cuss ’cutely, and 
git him talkin’! I’m such a poor hand. 
Hello, here’s the Colonel, stridin’ round like 
a prairie fire. He’s excited too. I must 
see what he thinks of the Major’s move.” 

Colonel Eckersley had just concluded his 
conversation with Edith, and was on his way 
out to take a brisk turn before lunch. In the 
preoccupation of his thoughts, he did not see 
the hotel-keeper, and would have passed with- 
out speaking, had not Hynkins accosted 
him. 

“So the Major’s off home, Colonel ?”’ 

a” 

“ Hoped we'd ha’ had him with us for a 
longer spell. But he’s in a mighty hurry 
now, ain’t he?” 

It was a leading question, and had it been 
asked by any one but Mr. Hynkins, would have 
been keenly resented by the Colonel. But 
Hynkins was a privileged person, and he 
spoke so quietly and composedly that his 
hearer’s nerves received no shock at all. 

“Crawford is anxious to get home,” the 
Colonel replied sadly, “and I am not surprised 
at it. Ah, Hynkins”—suddenly grasping 
the hotel-keeper’s hand, and wringing it, as 
if he were in pain—“ life is a disappointing 
thing. No sooner does one trouble and 
anxiety go than another takes its place. 
You may consider yourself lucky, friend, 
never to have had a family. By the by, if 
Tom comes in and asks for me, tell him that I 
am out walking but shall be in before dinner, 
and that I particularly wish to see him.” 

Colonel Eckersley turned away. Mr. 
Hynkins coughed again and sighed. 

“No children! I know what that means. 
Where’s that little woman of mine? I'll tell 
her this, and set her thinking a bit.” 

He found his wife busy in her parlour 
sorting out a huge pile of clothes. Mr. 
Hynkins shut the door and laid his large 
hand upon her shoulder. 

“M’ria, I've some news for ye. Now 
don’t git flustered,” he continued, as she 
turned sharply to peer into his face with 
her bright eyes. “It ain’t nothin’ very 
particular. Only that Crawford—Major 
Crawford, you know.” Hynkins paused to 
shake his head and sigh heavily. 
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His wife stamped her foot. ‘“Je’miah, 
I'll stab ye with this darnin’ pin if you don’t 
finish up quick. Are they engaged?” 

“ Engaged !”’ echoed her husband in a slow, 
sepulchral tone, his eyes twinkling merrily. 
“No, not this time. Edith mayn’t care for 
Frank—keep that needle away or I'll leave 
the room—but I guess Crawford has found 
out that he ain’t in it now. He's going 
East to-night, my dear.” 

Mr. Hynkins then recounted his conversa- 
tion with the Colonel, concluding with a 
forcible comment upon the bearing and 
appearance of Major Crawford. For some 
moments after he had finished Mrs. Hynkins 
sat silent and thoughtful, disappointing her 
husband who had expected to see her become 
radiant. At last she said slowly, “The old 
gentleman is jest about right, Je’miah. Of 
all the worlds the Almighty ever put together, 
I guess the one we're on is the most peculiar 
and wrong-sided. What you tell me ain’t 
no news; though you did give me a turn 
when you first spoke about Major Crawford. 
I knew she'd do it. Yet, she’s let Frank 
go. Oh, Lordy! Lordy! it’s enough to drive 
one mazy, the foolishness of girls. The 
whole fam’ly will now go back East, I 
suppose, and Frank’s life be spoilt, and hers 
—well, she’s so difficult to understand that 
I don’t know how much she cares. I really 
don’t. But I feel in my bones, somehow, 
that she won’t take up with no one else. 
And if so there’s a pair of ’em! Hark, 
Je’miah, there’s some one a knockin’. See 
who it is.” 

It was Timothy Skeats. 

“ May I intrude?” he said smiling. 

“Oh, Tim. You, is it? Come in, come 
in,” said Mrs. Hynkins cordially. “ I’m right 
glad to see ye. Timothy, have you heard 
the news?” 

The telegraph operator shook his head. 

“ Major Crawford’s leaving Toros to-night.” 

“You don’t say?” 

He was about to light a cigar which Mr. 
Hynkins had handed to him, but at this in- 
telligence he paused half-way and burnt his 
fingers with the match. 

“ Fact,” said Mrs. Hynkins, nodding her 
head. “The reason you can guess. 

Timothy’s cigar was never lighted at all. 

“ You're sure of this?” he said doubtfully, 
after standing in deep thought for a full 
minute, nervously pulling his moustache. 

“ It’s the plain truth. Tell him, Je’miah.” 

Mr. Hynkins thus called upon, briefly re- 
peated his conversation with the Major, and 
Colonel Eckersley’s strange words. 

“ Are you satisfied, Tim?” 


“T guess I am,” he replied slowly. 

“ And what do you think of it?” 

“Clean bust-up for the tender-foot, no 
doubt. Frank will be worth betting on when 
he comes back.” 

“Ah, when!” said Mrs. Hynkins, with 
marked emphasis. ‘“ But he never will come 
back.” 

“ How's that?” 

“He said so in this parlour yesterday. 
Sez he, ‘I’m going away for a month, Mrs. 
Hynkins.’ ‘For so long, Frank?’ I sez. 
‘Are the Eck’sleys stayin’ on then?’ ‘Oh, 
no,’ he answers, and stops a moment, and I 
tell ye, Tim, I daredn’t speak one word to 
him, he were that grim and stone-like, though 
I had some words by me as fairly crackled 
in my mouth. At last he goes on slowly. 
‘They leave in a week.’ ‘Do they really, 
Frank?’ I answers, innocent-like. ‘And 
won't you see them again?’—I very near 
said ‘her,’ but there was a look in his eyes 
which kep’ it back. But he knew what I 
meant well enough, and he took both my 
hands and kissed me—kissed me, Tim, as if 
I were his mother! And he says, speakin’ 
close, in a half-whisper, ‘No, dear friend, I 
have said good-bye to everything to-day. I 
shall never see my English friends again. 
It is better for them that we should part 
now. It is a necessity to me.’ The last 
words came out from between his teeth, 
quick-like, and then he went away.” 

Mrs. Hynkins paused here to dry her eyes, 
which had been gradually filling as she spoke. 

“IT knew it was all overthen. Oh! it’s 
cruel—cruel !” 

Timothy Skeats took a quick turn up and 
down the room. 

“Then she don’t care enough ?” 

“Of course she does,” replied Mrs. Hyn- 
kins, sharply. “What fools men are! But 
he didn’t know, and she couldn't tell him, 
could she? If he noticed her upset looks at 
all, he'd think it were because of Crawford’s 
scratch, like enough. And he weren't the 
man to sit by quiet and smug, and see the 
Major win.” 

“TI understand, I understand, perfectly,” 
said Timothy in an absent tone, drumming 
his fingers thoughtfully on the chimney- 
piece. 

“ And Frank has gone right away to Santa 
Fé, I believe, to meet Lew Wallace, hasn’t 
he?” 

“Who knows?” answered Mrs. Hynkins, 
with a sigh. “Tom could tell ye. He's 
gone from here, that’s certain, and he won't 
come back, that’s certain too. Dear, how 
quiet and dull the place will be in a week ! 
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Are ye goin’ to move, Tim? Better set 
down and have somethin’ !” 

** Guess not—thanks. Too much business 
on hand this morning. Adios.” 

“Timothy ain’t well, Je’miah,” said Mrs. 
Hynkins, emphatically. “He ain’t been 
well for a week and more. There's some- 
thing on his mind.” 

“ He's a quaint cuss,” answered her hus- 
band lazily, now in full enjoyment of his 
cigar. “A many-sided man is Tim. Not 
easily hefted, even by those who know him 
best. Sometimes he don’t seem more than a 
stick with clothes arranged upon it—nothin’ 
but white linen and shiny cloth. At another 
time he’s that deep and smart in what he 
says, that you feel, speakin’ in figures, as if 
he stood you on your head and was a moppin’ 
the floor with yer hair.” 

“That’s well said, Jem, you express 
it jest right,” said Mrs. Hynkins, ap- 
provingly, with a natural pride in her hus- 
band’s command of language. “Yet with 
all his knowin’ness, and foppy ways,” she 
continued, ‘‘Tim has a good heart. I always 
liked him, and I always will. It do aggra- 
vate me, I grant you, to see him a wearin’ 
a white shirt all the year round ; but we all 
have our weaknesses.” 

While the hotel-keeper and his wife com- 
mented upon Timothy and his “store” clothes, 
the object of their criticism proceeded leisurely 
to the depot, and brewed himself a cup of 
coffee. He then set to work at the business 
he had spoken of, which consisted of arrears 
left undone yesterday to admit of his taking 
part in the welcome of the party from Carita. 
By sun-down everything was cleared up, and 
his time was his own. It was his usual 
custom, at this period of the evening, to drop 
in to the Hynkinses for supper and a chat ; 
but to-day he stayed away and cooked his 
supper alone on the office stove. He was 
strangely absent in mind. His coffee boiled 
over once, and had nearly put out the fire be- 
neath before he noticed what had happened. 
His bacon was not half cooked ; he forgot to 
fry the boiled beans at all ; and he nearly burnt 
the bottom out of his frying-pan by leaving it 
where the kettle should have been. 

When his supper was finished, Timothy 
lit a cigar, and paced slowly up and down the 
platform, with his hands in his pockets, and 
his eyes on the ground, entirely oblivious of 
all outward things. He was thinking of the 
many strange events which had happened 
during the past month. A drama, intensely 
interesting and vivid, had been enacted under 
his very eyes. Timothy was not a sympathetic 
man by nature. He was fond of dissecting 


the lives of others, and finding out whether 
they were happy or sad, successful or the re- 
verse ; but, until lately, he had never cared 
much what happened, as long as he knew the 
facts of the case, for like most taciturn, self- 
contained men, he had few friends. 

But it had been different lately. There 
was something in the manner and bearing of 
the tall fair girl at the hotel which moved 
him strangely. The tones of her clear voice, 
with its English accent—most curious to the 
ears of an American—affected him as the 
sound of an organ might a sensitive music- 
lover who had never heard anything better 
than a harmonium. As the weeks passed on, 
and her daily life became known to him, 
Timothy’s interest in her deepened steadily. 
He was the first to see Frank’s great love and 
the devotion of Major Crawford. Those quiet 
brown eyes, which nothing escaped, had fol- 
lowed with singular accuracy the changes of 
her mood. They had seen her innocent en- 
joyment of Crawford’s conversation when she 
started on that first ride to Chico Springs ; 
they had noted her weariness when she re- 
turned. While Crawford was haranguing 
the men in the saloon, Timothy was quietly 
observant of the fair face on the balcony ; 
and her disappointment at the Major’s 
failure, her delight at Frank’s success, had 
been deeply impressed upon his mind; and 
when the men returned, amid all the shout- 
ing and jubilation, jostled this way and that 
by the joyous crowd, Timothy had scarcely 
withdrawn his eyes from Edith’s face for an 
instant, except to glance at Frank and Major 
Crawford. He divined the reason, at the 
time, of her avoidance of the stockman, and 
he saw that until the men were close at 
hand, the figure with the wounded arm was 
not the one she gazed at. And he could 
have shaken the Major with great pleasure 
for his readiness to suppose that the happy 
light in her eyes was because of his safe re- 
turn. The fullest confirmation of all this 
train of reasoning and careful observation 
had now come. Major Crawford was not 
the man. Yet since Frank had taken himself 
off things were not much better. Well, people 
in love must settle their own affairs. Mr. 
Skeats’s liking to “see how things were” 
had never caused him to dream of putting 
his finger into another man’s pie. Yet the 
position of affairs troubled him keenly, and 
at one o’clock in the morning, long after the 
midnight train to the East, bearing Major 
Crawford homewards, had been seen safely 
on its way, Timothy was star-gazing still, 
more uncomfortable in mind and restless in 
body, than he had ever been before in his 
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life. He lit another cigar. It was no good 
going to bed with a headache. He shut up 
the office, and putting on an overcoat, strolled 
into the town. Suddenly he started slightly ; 
a light was burning in one of the windows of 
the hotel. Timothy knew the house well. 
This window was Edith’s. She must be 
awake. Was she thinking of what she had 
lost, poor girl? Of the past, and of the 
future? And, perhaps, Frank was lying 
somewhere in camp on his way to Santa 
Fé, sleepless, too, with aching heart—the 
great warm heart which had loved her so 
tenderly and well! 

Timothy threw down his cigar and stamped 
upon it. 

“T am a fool,” he muttered, drawing his 
hand across his eyes, “a cursed fool, but 
I can’t stand it, not a little bit.” 

He drew out his watch and examined 
it attentively, making out the time by the 
moonlight. 

“ Half-past one. Syd will not appreciate 
being roused from his first sleep. But 
he’s the only one who can do my work 
decently, and he won’t mind much if I make 
it worth his while.” 

Timothy closed his watch and buttoned 
up his coat, pulled his hat over his eyes 
with a determined jerk, and hastened down 
the road with the step of a man who 
has made up his mind. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A SECOND TIME. 


“Epitu, dear, I wish you would rest a 
little. You have been on your feet since 
seven o’clock this morning, and look tired to 
death.” 

“Do I, mamma? I don’t feel weary at all. 
But if you will lie down for an hour, I will 
take a book in the parlour, and we will 
finish packing after tea. But I must see 
you in bed first. You are not to be 
trusted.” 

“ Agreed,” said her mother, smiling. 
“Though why I should be obliged to rest, I 
don’t know. I am sure there is nothing the 
matter with me.” 

“Nor with me either,” said Edith lightly. 

Mrs. Eckersley looked troubled, and 
glanced at her daughter wistfully. 

“T don’t know, dear. Your father and I 
have not liked your looks lately at all. I tell 
him that I think it is this strong keen, air, 
which though it suits some people remarkably 


well, is not good for others. I shall be very 
glad for your sake, as well as my own, when 
we leave this place.” 

Edith made no answer. She drew down 
the blinds, and saw her mother comfortably 
disposed for rest, kissed her tenderly, and 
went down into the parlour. No one was 
there. Tom and May were out riding, and 
Colonel Eckersley was smoking his cigar 
with Mr. Hynkins. With a sigh of relief 
Edith shut the door, and sinking into a low 
rocking chair, leant back and closed her 
eyes. 

She was tired, as her mother had said, not 
with hard work, but with weary thoughts 
which haunted her all day, and disturbed her 
rest at night. 

Six weeks ago she had not a care in the 
world except a little anxiety about Tom. 
Now, it seemed a mistake that she had ever 
been born. She felt like a child, who, 
running out to play in the sunlight, is 
overtaken unexpectedly by the darkness, and 
cannot find its way home. 

All the week since Frank left Toros, Edith 
had struggled bravely against these morbid 
and despondent thoughts, and had been 
fairly successful in the daytime. But at 
night, alone in her own room, she had given 
way, and had sat there hour after hour, 
unable to sleep, thinking of a grave face, 
with large reproachful eyes ; of a deep voice 
that uttered no compliments, which indeed 
was ignorant of quite ordinary politeness 
sometimes, but which always spoke the truth, 
and was a faithful index to its owner’s 
sincere and earnest nature. 

Sometimes she thought he would come back 
after all, and she would picture him riding 
into town on his bay horse, looking up at 
the hotel window as he drew rein ; striding 
into the parlour with his firm, heavy step, 
and taking her hand in the strong warm 
clasp she knew so well. 

At other times she tried to imagine that 
he did not care now ; that the old feeling in 
his heart had died out. If he had really 
loved her, she questioned within herself, 
would he have gone away without speaking, 
when he returned from Carita? Was her 
manner really so deceptive? But then she 
vould sigh and blame herself bitterly, for 
Major Crawford’s words, and her father’s 
anger, were crushing proof that this had 
been the case. Yet in one way the conscious- 
ness of blame soothed her. It made the 
misery she suffered now seem a righteous 
punishment ; a penance well deserved. But 
oh ! if Frank really cared, what must he not 
be suffering; Frank, who was innocent! 
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Frank, who had loved her all those years. 
Her head would burn and throb as she 
thought of this. “If I knew what he was 
feeling,” she murmured more than once, “I 
would write, and tell him to come back. 
Yet I do not know—would it be best 
for him? I am not worthy of such love 
as his. One day he may see a woman who 
is really good and noble, and so forget me. 
No, I would not stir a finger in the matter, if 
I could.” 

And here her pent-up feeling would master 
her for a time, and bitter tears fall one by 
one, which choked her, but were no relief. 

Thus the time passed slowly by, until 
this day—the 29th of June, the last that 
the Eckersleys would ever spend at Hynkins’s 
Hotel. 

For a long time Edith sat in the quiet 
parlour, white and still, with closed eyes. 
It was all over, the turmoil and worry of 
mind, the changing hopes and fears. He 
had gone his way for weal or woe to the 
West; and in sixteen hours she would go 
hers to the East. Back to the old country, 
back to the old life. No—not the old life! 
Edith opened her eyes and sat up. She 
could not be the Edith Eckersley of former 
days, content with the easy, gay existence of 
a girl who has nothing to do. 

Words Mrs. Hynkins had spoken once, 
came vividly into her mind. “ How often a 
crooked path leads a man to his best work. 
No injustice, but Frank would put it straight. 
No danger which would make him leave 
any one alone, if wrong were done.” 

“And may not a woman do some good 
work, too?” thought Edith. “Is there not 
wrong and injustice and misery at home 
among the lives of the poor, which even a 
girl may do something to prevent? That is 
how Frank would wish me to spend my time ; 
and perhaps, some day, he may hear of it, 
for Tom would write and tell him.” 

She had risen from her chair and was 
standing at the window. The weary listless 
look had gone from her face now, and as she 
gazed absently out upon the hot street and 
the blue mountains in the distance, she made 
plans for the future, and sketched out a 
career of useful work for herself that would 
have made the Colonel gasp. 

Presently, however, her thoughts fell back 
into the past again, for the saloon door, 
opposite, opened and was closed with a slam, 
and a cow-boy in big sombrero, long boots 
and clinking spurs, sauntered leisurely along 
the side walk. 

Again she seemed to hear that deep voice 
speaking to the men. The tread of the 
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cow-boy reminded her of the stamp of Frank’s 
foot, as he stormed in to rouse the crowd 
that Crawford could not touch. Every detail 
of that exciting time came back to her. 
The dull crash of the gun-store door, beaten 
in by Frank's great beam, the gruff cheering 
of the boys, and the thunder of horses’ feet 
—grander music than any oratorio—all 
rushed into her memory as if it had happened 
half-an-hour ago ; and so excited and absorbed 
was the girl with the picture she had con- 
jured up, that she did not hear the door 
open at the other end of the room, nor the 
step of the intruder softly approaching the 
window. 

“ Edith.” 

She started violently ; and turned with a 
low cry. “Oh, Frank!” 

“You are surprised to see me?” 

He spoke slowly and with difficulty, pant- 
ing out the words. There was no reply. 
He drew nearer. 

“Edith!” his voice trembled with pas- 
sionate appeal, still she did not answer, did 
not move. But she raised her eyes to his 
face, and he drew a little nearer still. 

“Edith!” he spoke in a whisper now, 
and a great light was in his eyes. One more 
long look, and Edith felt his warm breath 
upon her cheek. 

“Tam not worthy, Frank—Oh! I am not 
worthy of your love.” 

“ Hush !” 

There was a long, sweet silence. So still 
was the room that a mouse, anxious to keep 
an appointment down stairs, ran boldly across 
the floor, instead of taking a more circuitous 
route behind the wainscot. 

Frank was the first to speak. He laid 
his hand upon her forehead, and smoothed 
back the wavy golden hair. 

“ My darling, have you counted the cost 
of this? Iam only a western man.” 

She smiled. “ Only, Frank.” 

“Yes,” he repeated firmly. ‘“ A western 
man, with rough manners, rough speech, and 
rough ways. Let us face facts, dearest. In 
time I hope to be fit for the society of any 
of your friends, but it will not be all at 
once. Are you sure that you would not prefer 
me to go through some preliminary breaking 
in, before all the world knows—this ?”’ 

Edith raised her head from where it had 
been resting to look up into his face with 
reproachful eyes. “ Frank, Frank! how can 
you say such a thing? Do you think my 
friends are such mean, poor creatures as not 
to feel proud and honoured by your society ¢ 
You, the hero; you—who saved Tom’s 
life?” 
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He laid his finger upon her lips. “ Don’t 
say that, darling. I cannot bear to be called 
such names. I will have you understand 
that I am only a rough stockman, and not a 
gentleman—yet.”’ 

“ And I will have you understand,” she 
retorted brightly, “that I think such slander 
of a good man’s name is disgraceful. Let 
us change the subject, please. There are 
many things I want to know, and papa may 
be here any minute. Tell me—tell me how 
it was that you came back, after all, so soon. 
You said you would not be in Toros for a 
month.” 

“T did—and I meant it. But I changed 
my mind when I heard that Major Crawford 
had spoken and found that he was mis- 
taken.” 

“You heard of it?” began Edith quickly ; 
“why, who 4 

“Wait a minute, let me finish my story 
first. When I heard this, the thought struck 
me that I might have been mistaken, too, 
and I felt that I must make one more effort 
at all costs ; so I sent an apology to General 
Wallace—I was at Sante Fé by that time— 
and rode straight here. And now, dear, will 
you promise not to be very angry with the 
messenger who brought news about Craw- 
ford? I haven’t the faintest idea how he 
found it out.” 

“Angry, Frank? I only wish I could 
make him as happy as he has made me.” 

“Then guess who it was.” 
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“T have not the remotest idea.” 

“Timothy Skeats, the telegraph operator. 
Hullo, there is some one coming up stairs ; 
Mrs. Hynkins, if my ears don’t deceive me. 
Dear little woman, she will be happy about 
this.” 

They changed their positions slightly, and 
Frank drew Edith’s hand through his arm 
and held it as they waited for the door to 
open. 

The handle was turned slowly ; but when 
Mrs. Hynkins, who was bearing tea, saw 
who was there they thought she would drop 
the tray. She retained enough presence of 
mind, however, to place it mechanically on a 
chair, as she exclaimed breathlessly, ‘‘ Lord 
deliver us all alive—Frank Houghton !”’ 

Then with a little crow of joy she ran 
forward, took Edith’s hand in her right and 
Frank’s in her left, and looked from one to 
the other with streaming eyes. 

“Oh, it’s too good to be true!” she 
sobbed. “Too beautiful every way. Yet it 
is true.” A beaming smile taking the place 
of the tears. “There ain’t no one else I 
know so big,” and she laughed hysterically. 

Edith stooped and kissed her. ‘Con- 
gratulate me, Mrs. Hynkins, I am so happy 
—so much happier than I deserve.” 

“Happy, child!” answered the little 
woman, her tears breaking out afresh. “ Ah, 
ye may say that. Yes, indeed; and happy 
ye will be all your life, for Frank will make 
you happy. He's that kind of man!” 


END. 











CONWAY CASTLE. 
From @ Drawing by James T. Watts. 
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HicH up among the slopes of the bare 
Penmachno hills, near half way, as the crow 
flies, between Yspytty Evan hamlet and 
Festiniog town, but hidden away from view 
to the right of the bleak and lonely mountain 
road that joins them—the fairest and most 
famous of the rivers of Wales takes its rise, 
in a silent green tarn, not wholly unworthy of 
that unique honour. Llyn Conway, the intru- 
sive Saxon callsit, with true Cockney disregard 
of Cymric etymology and Cymric spelling: 
and vanquished Celt that I am, I have the fear 
of the bold Saxon so vividly before my eves 
even now as I write, that I will not venture 
myself to restore for a moment the true and 
far more beautiful native orthography of the 
name Conwy. I will be Cockney too, to suit 
my audience. The Teuton despises the 
speech of Gwynedd so thoroughly that he 
won't even condescend to spell it aright. 
Let him keep to his vulgarized and Angli- 
cized monstrosities if he will: it is he, not 
the more musical and lettered Celt, who is 


CONWAY. 


the true loser. For let me add parentheti- 
cally, that one good point at least about the 
native Welshman’s much-abused character is 
universally admitted by all his critics. How- 
ever humble and simple his rank in life, he has 
a true taste for literature and art: he cares 
for the things of the mind and the graces of 
life in a way quite unknown to the stolid and 
solid English rustic. 

Thoroughly Celtic indeed, if ever there 
was aught of Celtic within the four sea-walls 
of Britain, is the desolate district in which 
this queen among the rivers of Wales draws 
its head waters from the hidden springs of 
the eternal mountains. A little way to the 
west lies the ancient British and Roman 
causeway, which still, through all the re 
verses of time, bears the curious mythical 
name of Sarn Helen, or St. Helena’s Road, 
from its supposed connection with the mother 
of Constantine, and discoverer of the true 
cross, herself, according to legend, a British 
princess, and a famous figure in the Cymric 
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romances of the middle ages. Cromlechs 
and standing stones of pre-historic antiquity 
stud the neighbouring hills: the tongue 
of the Briton alone resounds among the 
quarries and farm-houses of the surrounding 
dales. Here then, in the very heart of 
Celtic Gwynedd, the free river takes its 
rise, to find its mouth barred at last by 
the proud keep of Edward’s Norman castle, 
the picturesque but imperishable symbol of 
Teutonic supremacy in these wild Cymric 
uplands. 

I have begun our little trip together 
through the vale of Conway thus un- 
familiarly at its upper end, of malice pre- 
pense, and in clear defiance of Mr. Cook’s 
tourist arrangements, because it always 
seems to me the natural way to follow a 
river from its source to its mouth rather 
than vice versd. All the rivers I have ever 
personally observed have an inveterate habit 
of so running. In this way alone too, it 
seems to me, can one gain a clear and con- 
sistent idea of the valley itself as an organic 
whole, with the various lateral glens which 
open out fingerwise on every side of it as its 
component members. And this valley of 
the Conway, with its tributary dales, is by 
far the most important of all those which 
drain the great unbroken block of the 
Snowdonian highlands. It draws its supply 
from Snowdon and the Glyders, from Car- 
nedd Dafydd and Carnedd Llewelyn, from 
the Festiniog hills, and the Cernioge moor- 
land. Carved deep by the ceaseless water 
action of countless centuries into the hard 
primitive rocks of that worn and battered 
archaic tableland, it has cut up the moun- 
tains on either side into fantastic shapes, 
and has been one of the main determining 
causes for sculpturing the features of all the 
country-side, from Llanberis Pass and Dol- 
wyddelan in one direction, to Cerrig-y- 
Druidion and Manod Mawr in the other. 

How much of the finest and most famous 
scenery in North Wales is contained within 
the limits of that one river valley and its 
divergent branches, may be realized in a 
moment if we only reflect that the main 
river itself runs by the Fairy Glen, the 
Waterloo Bridge, the village of Bettws-y-coed, 
the old town of Llanrwst, and Tal-y-cafn 
ferry to the sea at Diganwy ; while close by its 
mouth stands Conway Castle, with Llandudno 
and the Great Orme’s Head in the distance : 
that on its confluent the Machno are the 
beautiful and much-bepainted Machno Falls ; 
that its next large tributary, the Lledr, 
threads Dolwyddelan valley with its ancient 
Cymric castle ; and that its last great feeder 


the Llugwy, flows from the Mymbyr lakes at 
Capel Curig, draining the inner half of the 
Llanberis Pass, and the grand mountain 
glen of Nant-y-gwrid, while lower down it 
forms the picturesque Swallow Falls, and 
joins the Conway by the beautiful cataracts 
of Pont-y-Pair, the old stone bridge in Bettws 
village. At least twenty or thirty lonely 
mountain tarns—of which Llyn Cwlid is the 
largest, and Llyn Geirionydd perhaps the 
most romantic—contribute to swell its 
various affluents. As for the waterfalls and 
cascades, their name is legion; it would 
take months to explore and catalogue them 
thoroughly. 

Yet, if from a balloon poised high in mid 
air above Llanrwst or Bettws one could look 
down at a bird’s-eye view upon the whole of 
this varied and beautiful mountain area, one 
would see the entire vale of Conway and its 
tributary streams as a single deep gorge or 
diverging water-rut, worn, ravine-like, into 
the solid block of primitive upland by the 
continuous action of unnumbered rains and 
successive freshets. The vast mass of ma- 
terial, indeed, representing the difference 
between the summit of Snowdon and the 
present valley-level, has all been slowly re- 
moved and carried out to séa by the waters 
of the Conway and its minor feeders ; and 
there, at the mouth, this vast accumulation 
of secular débris has formed the shallow banks 
of the Lavan and Conway sands, which now 
encumber and almost fill up the wide and 
somewhat dreary expanse of Beaumaris Bay. 
The eternal hills themselves are thus being 
perpetually worn and ground down by aerial 
action—by frosts and snows, and winds and 
rains—till their crumbled and comminuted 
fragments, sometimes in the impalpable form 
of a chemical solution, are carried at last 
seaward by the hurrying streams, to form in 
time the solid sandstone foundation of future 
continents yet unheaved from ocean. 

Llyn Conway itself, whence the namesake 
river draws its pure stream, lies high and 
cold among the bleak uplands, embosomed in 
hills, amid the sombre rocky tract, ten miles 
from anywhere, locally known as Migneint. 
Issuing from the lake at its southern ex- 
tremity, the infant Conway begins to run at 
once, and soon reaches its first bridge, where 
the mountain road from Festiniog to Pentre 
Voelas by Yspytty Evan crosses its path. 
Thenceforward the road follows the stickles 
and bends of the Afon Gonwy (among these 
untutored wilds at least we may surely give 
the little river its true Cymric name, permu- 
tation included; it only begins to learn 
English when it gets a mile or two older and 
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reaches the beaten tourist track near Bettws). 
But a little beyond the bleak upland hamlet 
of Yspytty Evan, the Conway finds itself 
face to face with Telford’s great Holyhead 
road—that wonderful prophetic precursor of 
our existing railways—and from that time 
forth the two run amicably side by side as 
far as the iron span of the Waterloo Bridge, 
sometimes to right, and sometimes to left, 
one of the other. 

I always regard the inner Holyhead road 
witha sort of hushedawe as a singular instance 
of that unconscious purpose which seems to 
run, in spite of mankind, through the history 
of humanity. It is impossible to look at its 
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mind jump at once to the sublime height of a 
great inventor’s poetic ideals. 

The glories of the Holyhead road, perhaps 
on the whole the best engineered in Europe, 
belong, for many miles at a stretch, to the 
valley of the Conway and its affluent, the 
Llugwy. Twice the line crosses the main 
stream, and many times more the various 
picturesque feeders. It is here among these 
upper waters, too, that we must look for 
those wild woodland scenes such as the two 
engraved in the accompanying cuts, that 
most delight the heart of the forest painter. 
But the tourist begins seriously to cognize 
the Conway near its confluence with the 
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magnificent engineering— its gentle gradients, 
its bold viaducts, its beautiful bridges, its pro- 
found .cuttings, its graceful winding round 
ledge or terrace—without feeling instinctively 
that Telford, all unknown to himself, was 
preparing the way for Brunel and Stephen- 
son. It needed the prior construction of 
such costly and magnificent national works 
as this in order to accustom the public imagi- 
nation and the public fancy to the idea of 
embarking its good gold sovereigns in chi- 
merical undertakings like the projected level 
iron road from Londonto York, or from Liver- 
pool to Manchester. For it is not easy in the 
first instance to make the prosaic financial 
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Machno, where the régime of breaks and 
excursions sets in, and the spacious umbrella 
of the landscape artist first appears on the 
scene as a common object of the country. 
This is the bit of the river which the guide- 
books are wont to style “ romantic.” Here 
are the Conway and the Machno Falls: the 
first pretty and graceful, in spite of their all 
too obtrusive salmon-ladder; the second, 
reached from the confluence of the two 
streams (a pretty spot), and, as Pandy 
Mill, a frequent “subject” to be viewed 
every year on the walls of all the London 
water-colour exhibitions. 

Below the falls, between the confluence 











A GLEN ON THE CONWAY. 
Engraved by R. B. Lopoe, from a Drawing by James T. Warts. 
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with the Machno and that with the Lledr, 
lies the pretty, though somewhat hackneyed, 
stretch known as the Fairy Glen—that 
familiar Haunt of the Kingfisher which has 
stared down upon us all in cheap chromo- 
lithographs from the walls of half a hundred 
country cottages. Rapids, cascades, rocks, 
and ferns combine to make of the dainty 
ravine a living and very graceful picture. 
Below is a still pool or reach of the river, 
still known by a curious and strangely his- 
torical Wesh name, Llyn-yr-afrange, the 
Beavers’ Lake. Of course the beaver him- 
self, in proprid persona, has been long an 
extinct animal in Britain ; but there can be 
little doubt that this verbal fossil, so to 
speak, incloses a true traditional memory of 
the time when he was still a familiar creature 
in the calm pools of many a Welsh upland 
river. The spot is the very one that beavers 
would naturally choose for their dam, and it 
is far from improbable that the expansion of 
the stream itself and its comparative quiet 
in this broader and deeper reach is actually 
due to the long-continued labours of genera- 
tion after generation of those industrious 
little rodents. Beverley, in Yorkshire, tells 
us the same tale in our maternal English ; 
just as Cranbrook still preserves for us the 
recollection of the crane in Kent, and 
Eversley recalls the lairs of the wild-boar 
when he roamed the forests in the Severn 
valley. 

The next confluent that joins our river 
from the west is the deep green Lledr, which 
has its rise in numerous cold tarns high up 
the shoulders of Moel Siabod and the Fes- 
tiniog slate mountains, and then flows down 
past the possibly apocryphal Roman Bridge 
and the frowning ruins of Dolwyddelan 
Castle, to join the main stream near the 
Beavers’ Lake in a pretty situation. Here 
for the first time Conway finds itself rudely 
confronted with the snorting horrors of the 
sacrilegious locomotive ; for it is up the glen 
of the Lledr that the modern railway to the 
Festiniog quarries winds its slow way (like 
Edward’s minions in the poem) from Llan- 
dudno junction and the old Bettws terminus, 
In spite of all the talk about Vandalism, 
however, I am not quite sure that the rail- 
ways have not positively added in many 
places to the picturesqueness of Wales, as I 
am confident they have done to the coast-line 
of the Riviera and to many parts of the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire. Let 
us give the devil his due; and we must all 
remember that the long even curves which 
“the devil’s own team”’ prefers for its path- 
way have often a certain subtle charm of 


their own in contrast with the irregular and 
varied contour of hill or shore, or dale or 
river, 

At the Waterloo Bridge, with its ungram- 
matical inscription, the Holyhead road leaves 
us for good to follow the bank of our feeder, 
the Llugwy ; and a little beyond we bend to 
the west ourselves to receive near Pont-y- 
Pair its foaming waters. Hard by the con- 
fluence stands the village of Bettws—who 
knows not Bettws!—head-quartersof tourists, 
artists, and amateurs ever since the days of 
David Cox, and still, in spite of all the com- 
panies can do, the most delightful spot in the 
Snowdonian district. It forms the gate of 
that solid and four-cornered mountain block 
where the lords of Snowdon, last representa- 
tives of the independent princes of Wales, 
made their final stand in fierce despair 
against the surging and aggressive Anglo- 
Norman power. Here we find ourselves, in 
fact, at the very doors of Wild Wales—that 
tiny mountain region which so long retained 
its Ancient British independence, long after 
Powys and Dyfed, Gwent and Morganwg 
had yielded to Engiish arms or to Norman 
invaders. For the conquest of Wales was 
not, as most people still imagine—nay, read 
in their school-books—a single act, consum- 
mated once for all by Edward of England. 
Even long before the days of William of 
Normandy, English kings had some over- 
lordship over the whole of Wales. Three 
Welsh princes sat among the crowned eight 
who rowed Eadgar of Wessex down that 
sacred stream of Celtic Britain, the holy 
Dee. Shortly after the conquest, Hugh 
Lupus made Flintshire part of his border 
earldom of Chester ; Bernard de Neufmarché 
won with his own right hand the lands of 
Brecknock ; and Roger of Montgomery gave 
his own name to the conquered shire which 
grouped itself around his robber keep at 
Trefaldwyn. By the time when Llewelyn 
ap Gruffydd strove once more in a last 
desperate rally to restore the broken princi- 
pality of Wales, nothing remained to the free 
representatives of the old native kingly stocks 
save the mountain recesses of Snowdonia 
itself. It was this, and this only, that 
Edward I. overran with his solid iron 
English chivalry. 

Below Bettws the vale of Conway ceases 
to be wild, and expands rather into an open, 
park-like country. The walk to Llanrwst 
leads us past pleasant country seats and 
wooded grounds, very different from the 
bleak and barren upland through which the 
torrent river flows in its earlier reaches. 
Below that point, indeed, the stream is held 
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THE MOUTIT OF THE CONWAY. 
From a Drawing by James T. Watts. 


to be navigable, and a small 
steamer does or did once actually 
ply so far from the mouth, 
though I suppose it is now wholly 
superseded by the railway, which 
follows the river henceforth in 
all its windings. At Tal-y-Cafn 
ferry a beautiful view, well- 
known to artists, opens up to- 
wards Tal-y-fan mountain and 
the Pass of the Two Stones, 
whose full Welsh name, all Celt- 
ophile that I am, I will mercifully 
spare you in consideration of future 
good conduct. Thence, widening out 
into a tidal river, the Conway glides on 
through banks of mud and sand till it 
reaches the sea at the town of Conway. 
Aberconwy, of course, is the true Welsh 
form—Conway mouth, in fact, in the Saxon 
tongue: but the English people are gene- 
rally too lazy to give a Welsh name, 
however easy, its full complement of sylla- 
bles, so they have shortened it down to 
the meaningless form by which we all 
now best know it. The Saxon is wont to 
laugh, indeed, at what he loves to call 
the clumsy and cumbrous Welsh words for 
places ; but, as a matter of fact, the words 
are far less clumsy and cumbrous than 
his own. Welsh has not really anything like 
so many consonants in its composition as 
English ; it is a vocalized tongue, like Italian 
or Spanish ; and the popular belief to the 
contrary is wholly due to the fact that 
English people won't take the trouble, before 


pro- 
nouncing ~t 
on the sub ™ 
ject, to learn the 
most patent principles of Cymric spelling. 
They bring up words like Cwm (pronounced 
Coom) as specimens of the genuine Welsh 
crack-jaw ; and they love to quote such cases 
as Llansantffraid-glan-Conwy (all spelt in one 
word, to make it look longer), which is really 
by no means more formidable, when reduced 
to its constituents, than Newcastle-on-Tyne 
or Stratford-on-Avon. But to call the town 
at the mouth of the Conway plain Conway is 
as absurd as if we were to call the town at 
the mouth of the Tyne plain Tyne instead of 
Tynemouth. 

By whatever name we call it, however, 
Conway town itself is equally interesting and 
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equally beautiful. It still presents perhaps 
the best specimen yet remaining in Britain 
of a medieval borough, begirt to this day 
with its thirteenth-century walls, and over- 
looked by the towers of its strong castle- 
fortress. Even Telford’s graceful suspension 
bridge, in admirable harmony of tone and 
plan with the surrounding buildings, hardly 
detracts at all from the old-world character 
of the familiar scene; nay, I am not sure 
that it does not even add somewhat to its 
picjuresqueness. As much cannot be said 
for the huge iron boxes of Stephenson’s 
tubular bridge which carries the London and 
North-Western line across the river on its 
way to Holyhead. But taken as a whole, 
the mouth of the Conway, with its town and 
castle, has hardly an equal perhaps in Britain, 
save the mouth of the Dart in the equally 
Celtic Devonian uplands. 

Yet to the Welshman, the towers of Con- 
way, beautiful as they are from every point 
of view, must long have seemed a mere 
badge of servitude. We forget too often in 
looking at these picturesque relics of the 
lawless days how stern and businesslike they 
must once have appeared, how suggestive of 
none but purely military and aggressive asso- 
ciations. Time has softened the murderous 
effect of keep and bastion, and left us nothing 
but the graceful tinge of poetic medizvalism. 
But when Edward I. impressed into his ser- 
vice the unpaid labour of the conquered 
Welsh to raise his great castles around the 
disaffected mountain land, he did it with the 
distinct and deliberate purpose of holding in 
check for the future all wild aspirations of 
the native race after Cymric independence. 
The great triangle formed by the three strong 
castles of Harlech, Caernarvon, and Conway 
(like the famous Austrian quadrilateral in 
North Italy) was a standing menace to the 
national movement and an effectual curb 
upon the national desire to rise in revolt. 
The three proud strongholds occupy the keys 
to the three chief routes into the heart of 
Snowdonia. Harlech blocks the way by the 
Vale of Festiniog or the Pass of Aberglaslyn : 
Caernarvon guards the bare ravine of Llan- 
beris : Conway frowns down upon the Bettws 
road and stops the coast path by Penmaen- 
mawr and Bangor. Dominated and daunted 
by these three imposing fortresses, so vastly 
superior in design and construction to the 
little tower keeps of her native princelings, 
the mountain heart of Gwynedd lay still for 
centuries, only galvanized for a moment once 
into spasmodic life, during the troublous 
times of civil commotion in England, by the 
adventurous spirit of that Deeside chief 
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whose name Englishmen travesty into Owen 
Glendower. 

Nowhere is the genius of Edward’s great 
architect, Henry of Elreton, more con- 
spicuous than in this noble pile at Conway. 
Half castle, half palace—for Edward meant 
to be king as well as conqueror—it combined 
the military solidity of Anglo-Norman work 
with the domestic magnificence of later 
Tudor mansions. Its great hall, in parti- 
cular, must have formed, when perfect, one 
of the most regal and splendid reception 
rooms then existing in any part of England. 
The remaining lancet windows of the royal 
private apartments, and the beautiful early- 
decorated workmanship of Queen Eleanor’s 
oratory, survive to show with what royal 
state Edward kept his court both here and 
at Caernarvon. For it is quite a mistake to 
regard the greatest of the Plantagenets as a 
mere savage conqueror—the “ ruthless king” 
of Gray’s immortal calumny. If Edward 
repressed sternly, he meant to reign peace- 
ably. The “ massacre of the bards” and all 
the other poetical rubbish with which Welsh 
legend has clouded the history of the national 
defeat, must be relegated to the limbo of ex- 
ploded fable. The plain truth is that, when 
once Llewelyn and Dafydd were dead, 
Edward’s whole policy in the Welsh question 
was a policy of conciliation. His object was 
to pacify and-Anglicize the disaffected up- 
lands, to make communications safe through 
what had once been the stronghold of Taffy, 
that typical robber outlaw, and to reorganize 
the broken Celtic community on the familiar 
model of the English kingdom. It was not 
in mere play, therefore, that he presented to 
the Welsh his own eldest son, born by de- 
liberate arrangement an indigenous Welsh- 
man in Caernarvon Castle, as the first Prince 
of Wales of a new and more powerful line, 
or that he built and decorated those great 
royal reception rooms in his Cambrian 
palaces, where the chieftains of Gwynedd 
and the rude lords of Anglesey might for 
the first time see and be duly impressed by 
the splendour and the glitter of Anglo- 
Norman chivalry. 

Viewed from this wider standpoint, the 
beautiful chain-bridge and the ugly boxes of 
Stephenson’s iron monstrosity are themselves 
in a certain sort the direct heirs and truest 
modern representatives of Edward's wise and 
necessary policy. So seen, they cease to in- 
terfere with the unity of the view, and merge 
into one with the great Plantagenet design 
of the palace-castle. For both these import- 
ant works, with their still vaster and more 
wonderful sister bridges over the Menai at 
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Bangor, form to this day the outer and 
visible sign of that coalescence of the Celtic 
and Teutonic elements in Britain to which 
Edward devoted all his life and energy. The 
first great roads made by the first great road- 
makers in England were the roads that 
connected London, the centre of the empire, 
with the Irish packets at Holyhead; and 
both those roads, whether coastwise or in- 
ternal, by Glan Ogwen or Penmaenmawr, 
led through the wildest parts of Wild Wales. 
The greatest life task of the greatest engi- 
neer before the railway period—Telford— 
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think that, ill as it contrasts in beauty with 
the Plantagenet turrets, it is nevertheless 
the symbol of that complete fellowship 
between Saxon and Celt in this land of 
Britain which forms the final goal and ideal 
of our national unity. (And lest anybody 
should imagine I mean to imply the exact 
opposite of what I really am saying, I hasten 
to confess the awful truth that I am a Home 
Ruler !) 

The vale of Conway (to leave politics 
alone) does not stop abruptly at Conway 
town ; it prolongs itself seaward by gentle 





THE CHURCH POOL ON THE CONWAY, BETTWS-Y-COED. 
From a Drawing by James T. Watts. 


was the Holyhead road: the greatest life 
task of the inventor of the locomotive and 
his still abler son—George and Robert 
Stephenson—was the iron line from London 
to Holyhead. In those gigantic undertakings, 
Celt and Saxon were united once for all, and 
the better day of fraternal friendship was 
inaugurated in full sight of Edward’s 
threatening castle towers. Dr. Arnold 
loved to look at the railway engine, snorting 
steam across the midland acres, and think 
that feudalism was dead for ever. It is 
pleasant in like manner to look even at 
Stephenson’s hideous tubular bridge, and 


degrees far into the shallow waters of Beau- 
maris Bay. On either side lie the wide tidal 
sand-banks, formed of material which the 
river has washed down from the peaks of 
Snowdon, Glyder, and the Carnedds, the 
very source from which, they are derived 
being often traceable in the mineralogical 
peculiarities of the individual grains. About 
these sands the weird and melancholy Celtic 
fancy has woven a variation on the common 
mournful Celtic legend of the submerged 
country—the legend which meets us again 
under a hundred disguises, in the story of 
Sythenin in Cardigan Bay, the floods of 
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A WELSH GLEN 


From a Drawing by James T. Watts. 


Sarn Badrig, the lost land of Lyonesse, and 
the sunken city of Is on the coasts of Brit- 
tany. Wherever the Cymric Celt remains, 
there these stories survive and accompany 
him. Perhaps they may inclose some true 
kernel of tradition’ about the terrific sub- 
mergence which undoubtedly once took place 
round the coasts of the two Britains—the 
greater and the less—at the period when the 
forest-bed of post-glacial date was swallowed 
up by the devouring Atlantic. It seems 
more probable, however, and it is certainly 
far more comforting to believe, that that 
vast earth-movement took place so quietly, 


and was spread over so many peaceful cen- 
turies, that it was no more recognized by the 
men who lived during its gradual progress 
than the slow and secular submergence of 
Scandinavia—an inch at a time—is noticed 
in our own day by the Norwegian peasant. 
Rather do these stories reflect and embody 
the gloomy fancy of a conquered people, 
whose traditions of glory all referred to a 
remote and unreal past, and who felt in their 
despair that the very elements themselves 
had wrested from them those fertile lands 
which their fathers had never really owned 
or cultivated. 














GLAN CONWAY. 


Be this as it may, local legend declares 
that the Lavan sands—the very name in 
Welsh means Banks of Lamentation— 
represent the relics of a rich lowland 
hundred, engulfed by the sea at one wild 
swoop in the early part of the Middle Ages. 
About a fathom deep, off Y Foel Llus, lies a 
submarine bank still known as Llys Helig, 
or Helig’s Palace. Here, according to tradi- 
tion, stood the lofty castle of the Cymric 
lord who owned for miles around the fertile 
plain ; and Welsh imagination still sees at 
low tide through the clear water of the bay 
the boundary stones pf the ancient road 
that passed from the British stronghold at 
Rhuddlan to the fortress of Treganwy, now 
equally overwhelmed beneath the sands of 
Beaumaris. It is a little unfortunate for 
the truth of the tale that similar evidences 
of historical verity are always produced in 
favour of Caer Is and all the other Celtic 
buried cities—and that no Saxon eye has 
ever clearly beheld them. 

The final limit of the Conway vale, as it 
loses itself in the broad expanse of St. 
George’s Channel, is the bold promontory of 
the Orm’s Head, basking like some huge 
serpent on the calm surface of the ocean. 
The simile, indeed, is by no means a new 
one, for the very name Orm is good antique 
Norse for a snake, like worm in Old English ; 
and the parallel case is that of the Worm’s 
Head in Pembrokeshire, which gives the 
Anglo-Saxon, as this gives the Scandinavian 
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form, of the primitive pirate mariner’s fancy. 
The original sense of worm is snake or dragon, 
the name earthworm (to which we now 
restrict it) being of later usage; and as 
Wolf in Scandinavian becomes Ulf, so Worm 
becomes Orm, a frequent personal title of 
the old pagan berserkers. The Orm’s Head 
thus preserves for us the memory of the 
Viking rovers who so often devastated the 
exposed coast ; as Anglesey opposite, the 
Angles’ Ey or Island, preserves for us the 
memory of the first conquest of that outlying 
isle by the Northumbrian English under the 
heathen Aethelfrith. Every stratum of 
British population, in fact, is still repre- 
sented, by blood or works, in the vale of 
Conway. We find there to this day endless 
mementoes of the earliest Euskarian race 
who preceded the Celts; of the Celts them- 
selves, both Gaelic and Cymric; of the 
English and Saxons ; of the Norsemen and 
Danes ; of the Normans and Angevins ; and 
of the final resulting ethnical mixture. The 
valley thus contains for us in epitome the 
whole history of Britain, from the Stone Age 
of the cromlechs and dolmens that crown the 
hill-tops, to the Iron Age of Stephenson’s 
ugly tubular boxes that span the estuary. 
Mr. Watts’s charming vignette engraving 
on page 853 of this article, gives us at a 
glance, from the pretty modern drive round 
the Orm’s Head, all the salient features of 
this polyglot and many-peopled mountain 
district. 
GRANT ALLEN. 
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From a Drawing by Epcar Barc ay. 


HOMERIC 


IMAGINATION runs through all poetry: the 
poet conceives images, and succeeds as a poet 
so far as he presents to his reader or hearer 
vivid images in worthy and beautiful lan- 
guage. And indeed a whole poem may be 
an image. But the word “imagery” we 
commonly use in a more limited sense, mean- 
ing by it the images or pictures added ex- 
pressly for ornament; figurative diction, 
whether metaphor, allegory, or comparison. 
And in an epic poet, by his imagery, we un- 
derstand chiefly those compariscns or similes 
with which he adorns his narrative. 

In this imagery Homer is copious: the 
Iliad has similes scattered as thickly as are 
in any poet: there are about one hundred 
and ninety in the twenty-four books. Homer 
may be termed the Father of Simile, being 
certainly the earliest Greek poet who has 
elaborated the simile: and from him in 
matter or manner, directly or indirectly, 
nearly all poets have borrowed. Hence his 
imagery is of peculiar interest. The form of 
the Homeric simile is mostly the same: “ As 
when ... So,” or “ As... So,” most fre- 
quently ; sometimes “Like to . . . So.” 


IMAGERY. 


But if in form there is small variety, in 
matter there is much. The elements and 
forces of nature-—winds, waters, fire, storm, 
calm ; animals—birds, beasts, fishes, insects ; 
scenes of human life, warlike, peaceful, 
public, private, even the homeliest employ- 
ments—all furnish Homer with images. 

In Homer’s simile there is one striking 
point of likeness, for which the poet has 
chosen the illustration: then he works out 
the picture, to bring it vividly before the 
reader, with details which have little or no 
bearing on the thing illustrated. ‘ Homeric 
similes,” says Professor Blackie, * generally 
indulge in painting out the picture for the 
pure imaginative luxury of looking at the 
object in its completeness.”’ The details need 
not, indeed must not, be pressed as simile : 
but the addition of them, this digressiveness 
is the characteristic of the Homeric simile. 
As a typical instance of this take the 
following :— 

“ Ev’n as the tempest-laden sky o’er all the wide 
earth lowers 

In autumn-tide, when Zeus supreme a furious 

deluge pours, 

















THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE YEAR 1889—90. 


HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE has taken 
such a firm hold upon English-speaking people throughout the world, 


the Articles and Illustrations that its readers may look for during the 
coming year. At the same time it has been the custom to give at the commencement 
of each new volume some indication of the arrangements that have been made, 
and it is a convenient moment for announcing any new feature that may be of 
interest to the subscribers. 


The publishers beg therefore to say that from the October number onwards 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE will be printed in a new type which 
has been decided upon after much deliberation as being an improvement on that 
hitherto employed, and the letterpress will be printed across the page, instead of 


in double column. It is believed that the Illustrations, to which the conductors 


of the Magazine attach the highest importance, will look better when introduced 
into the solid page, while the letterpress itself will be more legible. At the same time, 
with a view to further improving the appearance of the Magazine, the thickness of the 
paper will be increased. 


Among the Articles already arranged for, the Editor has to mention a series 


of three Illustrated Papers graciously contributed by 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 


the titles of which will be the subject of future announcement. 





that it would perhaps be superfluous to give a detailed description of 
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Social questions of the day will be treated of from time to time, and among 


the Articles on these topics which will appear during the year will be 


CHILDREN IN THEATRES~ - By Mrs. JEUNE. 
NAIL AND CHAIN MAKING 
AT CRADLEY HEATH - By Tue Rev. HAROLD RYLETT. 
Illustrated to show the work done by (A principal witness before the 
Women and Children. House of Lords’ Committee 
on the Sweating System. ) 
LONDON MATCH GIRLS - By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


Illustrated to indicate the difference 
between Factory and Home work. 


A series of papers on various religious movements is contemplated, and the 
first of these will appear in the November number, entitled 
CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOLS - By Tue Hox. EDWARD PIERSON 
THESIGER, C.B. 


Illustrated Sporting articles, written by men who have played a prominent part 
in the Sporting world, will be produced from time to time, and yachtsmen on both sides 
of the Atlantic will read with interest 
YACHT RACING- - - - By Tue Rr. Hox. THe EARL OF 

" DUNRAVEN, K.T., 
with illustrations of the yachts Valkyrie, ZJrex, Yarana, Volunteer, Katrina, and 
Titania. 

No change will take place in the artistic character of the magazine, which is 
generally admitted to have reached a high level. The Editor will continue to avail 
himself of the services of the highly-skilled engravers on wood who have worked for 
the magazine for the past six years, and he has been fortunate enough to receive 
promises of support from artists of the highest standing. Mr. WALTER CRANE will 
contribute a series of Drawings illustrating his recent journey through Greece, and , 
articles illustrated by Hamitton Macattum, Harry Furniss, HERBERT RAILTON, 
HuGH THoMsoN, REGINALD BLOMFIELD, and W. BiscoMBE GARDINER, will appear 


during the year. Special mention is due to the following Articles :-— 


TAPESTRY - - - - - By ALAN S. COLE, 


illustrated from Old Examples in the South Kensington Museum, and from New 
Examples woven by WILLIAM Morris after designs by E. BuRNE Jones, A.R.A., and 


THE EMBOSSING OF METALS byw. A. s. BENSON, 


illustrated from Old Examples. 


In view of the increased circulation of the magazine in the United States of 


America, special efforts will be made to interest American readers, and the Editor 
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has secured the co-operation of authors and artists whose works have already 


gained much popularity on the further side of the Atlantic. 


New Poems will be published during the year by 


‘ ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, LEWIS MORRIS, 
WILLIAM MORRIS, WALTER CRANE, 
AUSTIN DOBSON, AND VIOLET FANE. 


Among the features of the magazine during the next year will be a series 
of papers on ‘‘GIRLHOOD IN DIFFERENT Countries.” The Articles already arranged 


for include 


ENGLISH GIRLHOOD - - By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
FRENCH GIRLHOOD .- - By Mpme. GUIZOT pe WITT. 


In view of the growing demand for Articles of a purely personal nature, the 
Editor intends to introduce sketches from the lives of men and women whose posi- 


tion before the public fairly entitles them to rank as Celebrities of the Day. 


The series of Articles on ‘‘O_p EnGLisH Homes” has proved so popular 
that it is proposed to extend their scope to Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 


A series of papers on ‘* THE Pusiic ScHOOLS oF ENGLAND,” written and 
illustrated from the historical as well as the modern side, is likewise in contemplation. 


Already arranged are 


ETON - - - By H. C. MAXWELL-LYTE, C.B., 
AND 
THE Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON. 
HARROW - - By PERCY M. THORNTON, 
AND 


A. J. WEBBE. 
RUGBY - - - By His Honour JupGe HUGHES, Q.C. 
(Author of Zom Brown's Schooldays.) 


Letters will every now and then appear from travellers in different parts 
of the globe giving personal narratives of their experiences and adventures. The 
Editor is also making arrangements to give the readers of THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE a descriptive account of the great routes that 
connect the component parts of Her Majesty’s Empire. This series will begin 


with an Article on 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, AND THE 
NEW OCEAN ROUTE TO 


AUSTRALIA  - : By Sir GEORGE BADEN POWELL, 
M.P., K.C.M.G. 


Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.1.E., will contribute a description 


of his journey home from. India through Persia. 
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It will also be the Editor’s endeavour to show the progress that has taken 
place in the Indian Empire and the far East during the last fifty years, and Articles 
have been arranged to indicate the rapid strides that have been made in the Crown 
Colonies. Illustrated Articles on CEYLON and THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 
contributed by 

Sir J. FREDERICK DICKSON, K.C.M.G., 
will appear in the early numbers, while papers on JAPAN and CHINA by re- 
cognised authorities are already in course of preparation. 

Special care has been taken to secure the services of the leading writers 
in fiction, but only one Serial Novel will run through any considerable part of the 
year. In each issue however will appear a short story, varied so as to suit the 


interest of different readers. 
In October will begin a NEW STORY, by 
Tue Ricyt Hox. THe EARL OF LYTTON, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., 
ENTITLED :- 
‘“THE RING OF AMASIS.” 
Contributions of various kinds have been also promised by 


THe Rr. Hox. EARL OF CARNARVON. 
MARCHIONESS OF CARMARTHEN. OSCAR WILDE. 


MRS. OLIPHANT. GRANT ALLEN. 

Hon. MAUDE STANLEY. WALTER FREWEN LORD. 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. A. M. BROADLEY. 

D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. ROWLAND E. PROTHERO. 
SIDNEY COLVIN. J. D. BOURCHIER. 

W. B. RICHMOND, R.A. J. ASHBY STERRY. 


AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN WRITERS. 


Single Numbers Sixpence, by Post Eightpence. Yearly Subscription (in- 


cluding Double Number and Postage), Eight Shillings and Sixpence. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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Angered at men, who in their courts give crooked 
dooms by might, 

Regarding not the wrath of gods, and banish 
forth the right ; 

Wherefore their rivers in full flood haste on 
their swollen course, 

And hanging banks are torn and shorn by the 
rock-pent torrent’s force ; 

Down-plunging headlong from the hills the 
myriad waters go, 

Then onward to the deep dark sea in gathered 
stream they flow 

With rush and roar, in farm and field man’s 
labours laying waste ; 

So rushed and roared Troy’s steeds and cars 
flying in panic haste.” 

Iliad, xvi. 384—393. 


There the flying host is a river in flood ; 
in both is roar, rapid movement, destruction. 
But Homer begins with the rains that cause 
the flood, nay, he even notes that these come 
from Heaven’s wrath. The streams rise, tear 
down their banks ; a picture is given of the 
waters tumbling from the heights—who that 
has wandered in the Highlands has not seen 
the hill-sides streaked with the foamy white 
of countless rills? Then the strong stream 
with deep-toned roar seeks the sea; to this 
mainly is compared the tide of Trojan flight. 

Sometimes indeed the simile is compound, 
with more than one point of likeness, as in 
Il. xi. 473, where the Trojans following 
Ulysses till Ajax comes to succour him, are 
compared to jackals following a wounded 
stag till scared away bya lion. Yet even 
here the details cannot be pressed ; for the 
lion devours the stag, whereas Ajax saves 
Ulysses. Pope well says, “Secure of the main 
likeness Homer makes no scruple to play with 
the circumstances.” In this digressive fulness 
Homer differs much from Hebrew poetry ; 
in which the similes are generally short and 
unadorned. To quote Bishop Lowth, “They 
do not often enlarge copiously a single com- 
parison, but rather heap together several 
comparisons parallel or cognate, each one of 
which they give briefly and plainly.” This 
has been shown elsewhere by examples 
(Homeric Similes, Introduction) ; also that in 
one point, the homeliness of some compari- 
sons, there is likeness between the Biblical 
and Homeric similes. 

From Homer poets of after-time derived 
much in this kind ; some even imitating par- 
ticular similes. Apollonius Rhodius, Virgil, 
and other Latins, supply abundant illustra- 
tions. The great Italian, Dante, is in his 
similes decidedly Homeric. Not that he is 
an imitator of special similes : indeed I can 
hardly point to one simile in Dante which 
one would call borrowed from Homer ; but 


most Homeric he is in the Greek poet’s 
characteristic digressiveness. Take, e.g., 
this :-— 


“ E’en as the river that holds on its course 
Unmingled from the mount of Vesulo, 
On the left side of Apennine, toward 
The east, which Acquacheta higher up 
They call, ere it descend into the vale, 
At Forli by that name no Jonger known, 
Rebellows ver Saint Benedict, roll’d on 
From the Alpine summit down a precipice, 
Where space enough to lodge athousand spreads; 
Thus downward from a craggy steep we found 
That this dark wave resounded roaring loud.” 

Inferno, c. xvi. 94. Cary’s conaiction. 


Our English poets use the simile: Spenser 
frequently and forcibly ; Milton with a good 
deal of Homer’s digressive manner, but 
with original genius ; Scott, Tennyson, and 
Matthew Arnold, very beautifully, the latter 
obviously with intention following Homer's 
style, as may be seen notably in a compari- 
son of Rustum to an eagle whose mate has 
been slain. The simile is too long to quote 
here; readers of that beautiful poem of 
Arnold’s will at once recall it. 

Homer’s similes may be roughly classed 
thus :—from living creatures, about eighty ; 
from natural phenomena, about sixty ; the 
remaining half-hundred various, from scenes 
and operations of all kinds, some being of 
the homeliest. We will take an example or 
two in each kind. 

Of animals, the lion has the lion’s share: 
there are twenty-five lion similes in the 
Iliad; he is described furious, hungry, at- 
tacking, crouching, springing, devouring, 
wounded, at bay, guarding his cubs—in every 
position almost and mood which one could 
imagine for a lion. And seldom is a line or 
phrase repeated ; always there is something 
new in the details. Heine pronounces of all 
lion similes the most elaborate to be that 
where Achilles is the hero compared :— 


* Against his foe the son of Peleus rose, 
Ev’n as a lion of destroying might 
Whom men are fain to slay, and gather force, 
The whole united hamlet ; he at. first 
Nought recking wends his way ; but, stricken 

soon 
By some swift warrior youth with flying spear, 
Crouches self-gathered, open-mouthed—his teeth 
All foam—his stout heart groaning in his breast ; 
And with his tail his flanks and either haunch 
He lashes, ay, and goads him to the fight ; 
Then, glaring wild, in fury straight he springs, 
To slay some foeman haply, or himself 
To perish as he meets the foremost throng.” 
Iliad, xx. 164—173. 
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Virgil has a lion-simile partly like this ; so 
has Lucan ; and no doubt others. The truth- 
fulness of Homer’s description will strike all. 
But on one line of it the Scholion makes the 
curious statement that “the lion has in, or 
under, his tail a sharp prick or claw, with 
which he goads himself to fury.” And this 
myth seems to have obtained some currency. 
A few years ago there were some queries 
about it in the Natural History column of a 
paper. Plainly Homer is not chargeable 
with any such nonsense: he only describes 
the tail movements common to the lion and 
others of the feline tribe. Pliny says, 
“ Leonum animi index cauda.” 

Wild boars come next to lions in frequency 
of use to picture Homer’s warriors. Here 
are a pair : 


“ Forth bounded swift that warrior pair and fought 

before the gate, 

Like to wild boars who in strong hold of moun- 
tain home await 

Advancing rout of men and dogs ; with sidelong 
rush and bound 

They charge, and break snapt at the roots the 
copsewood all around ; 

Loud is the din of gnashing tusks, till they by 
spear be slain : 

Such din was heard as blows were dealt on 
mailelad breasts amain.” 

xii. 145—151. 


Sometimes two beasts contending are de- 
seribed, two lions, or lion and boar (xvi. 756, 
823). This sort of comparison is a favourite 
with Spenser, e.g. : 


“ As when two tigers prick’d with hunger’s rage 
Have by good fortune found some beast’s fresh 
spoil, 
On which they ween their famine to assuage, 
And gain a feastful guerdon of their toil ; 
30th falling out do stir up strifeful broil, 
And cruel battle ‘twixt themselves do make, 
While neither lets the other touch the soil, 
But either ’sdains with other to partake : 
So cruelly these knights strove for that lady’s 
sake.” 
Fairy Queen, iv. 3. 16. 


But Homer knows well at times in describ- 
ing scenes of war to refresh with an image 
of peace. When contrasting the silent ad- 
vance of the Greeks with the clamour of 
the Trojans, he goes to a sheepfold for his 
picture : 


. 


‘Not so the Trojans; from their host ascends 
A general shout that all the region rends. 

As when the fleecy flocks unnumber’d stand 
In wealthy folds and wait the milker’s hand, 
The hollow vales incessant bleating fills, 


The lambs reply from all the neighbouring 
hills: ‘ 
Such clamours rose from various nations round, 
Mix’d was the murmur, and confus’d the sound.” 
Pope’s Iliad, bk. iv. 490. 


The chief point of likeness Homer wishes 
to bring out is in the sownd: the varied 
tones of the bleating are to illustrate the 
various tongues and tones of the mixed nation- 
alities. But one also sees the scene; count- 
less sheep assembled ; stir and movement ; 
bleatings of different pitch—no two sheep 
bleat exactly the same—with the stronger 
contrast between the ewes and the lambs. 
One is more likely to see the scene at a 
shearing or washing in our country, or ata 
mustering of flocks on a Scotch hill-side by 
the sagacious collies under the shepherd’s 
generalship. Dante has a beautiful simile 
to illustrate how the spirits in Purgatory 
came forward and stopped in surprise at his 
shadow-casting form: “As the sheep issue 
forth from their fold, by one, by two, by 
three, and the others stand timidly with 
downcast eye and nose, and what the foremost 
does, that do the others, gathering behind her 
if she stops, simple and quiet, nor know the 
reason why : so saw I these.” (Purg. iii. 79.) 

Oxen’s labour in a peaceful field is taken 
to present an image of two heroes side by 
side moving through the battle : 


“ Now side by side, with like unweary d care, 
Each Ajax labour’d thro’ the field of war. 
So when two lordly bulls with equal toil, 
Force the bright plowshare thro’ the fallow soil, 
Join’d to one yoke, the stubborn earth they tear, 
And trace large furrows with the spining share ; 
O’er their huge limbs the foam descends in 
snow, 
And streams of sweat down their sow’ fore- 
heads flow.” 
Pope’s Iliad, xiii. 880. 


A humble beast may contribute a picture. 
Ajax retiring slowly is compared to an ass : 


“ And as an ass beside a cornfield driven 

Forces his boyish guides (dull brute on whom 

Stout cudgels have been broken not a few), 

And entering crops the tall corn, while with 
sticks 

The urchins smite him, but their strength is 
naught ; 

And hardly when he now has browsed his fill 

Drive they him out : so on great Ajax then...” 

xi. 558—563. 


Pope will not have “ass”? in his verse 
but— 


“The slow beast with heavy strength endued.” 
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Bird similes are numerous. For gods and 
goddesses, and warriors, eagles and hawks are 
the favourite birds—swift, swooping down, 
keen-sighted. Achilles in pursuit of Hector 
is such a bird: 


And as the mountain falcon, swiftest he 

Of fowls that fly, o’ertakes with easy swoop 

The trembling dove—who sidelong shuns the 
stroke, 

But he shrill-screaming follows hard behind, 

With frequent dash, and longs to clutch his 
prey: 
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illustrate the host in stir and tumult before 
they got into order : 


‘ As flocks of fowl, of long-necked swans of wild 
geese or of cranes, 
Beside Cayster’s spreading flood upon the Asian 
plains, 
Now to and fro on flapping wings are borne in 
joyous flight, 
Now clamouring loud in shifting ranks upon 
the mead alight, 
All stir and chattering : so the troops from many 
a ship and tent 








Pore’s “ILIAD,"" BOOK x1II, 880, 
From a Drawing by Evcar Barctay. 


So in hot haste beneath the wall of Troy 
Straight on Achilles flew and Hector fled.” 
xxii. 139—144. 


Starlings and daws clamorous but cowardly 
round a faleon are well described in xvii. 
755. Of starlings Dante draws a forcible 
picture : 


‘¢Ev'n as the starlings borne thro’ wintry heaven 
On myriad wings an ample army move, 
So by the gust these evil spirits driven 
Swept round, on right, on left, below, above.” 
Inferno, v. 40. 


A gathering of water-fowl is well used to 


Forth to Scamander’s level mead in streaming 
thousands went.” 
ii. 459—64. 


Nor does our poet despise insects on 
occasion: the wasps’ courage when their 
nest is attacked is noticed in xii. 167, xvii. 
259. Flies swarming round cattle-sheds at 
milking time supply an image (ii. 469, xvii. 
641). And the very first simile in Homer 
deals with bees : 


‘As from some rocky cleft the shepherd sees 
Clustering in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 
Rolling and black’ning, swarms succeeding 

swarms 
With deeper murmurs and more hoarse alarms ; 


a 


sa 
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Dusky they spread, a close embody’d crowd, 
And o’er the vale descends the living cloud. 
So from the tents and 7 ete. 

‘ope’s Iliad, ii, 110. 


While admiring the force and spirit of 
Pope, one may observe that “ the shepherd” 
comes in rather needlessly to divert us from 
the main thing, the swarming bees, that the 
“deeper murmurs,” ete. are an addition, 
while the clustering round the flowers finds 
scant place. Pope’s criticisms in his note on 
this simile are very just : “the vast number 
of the troops is express’d in the swarms, 
their tumultuous manner of issuing out of 
the ships, and the perpetual egression which 
seem’d without end, are imag’d in the bees 
pouring out of the rock, and lastly, their 
dispersion over all the shore in their descent 
upon the flowers in the vales.” 

Besides flesh and fowl the curious will find 
tish in Homer’s similes ; a man pulled out like 
a fish, another taken off his feet and flung like 
a fish leaping from the water, men scurrying 
away to shelter like small fry from a large 
fish, But we must pass on to Homer's 
images from inanimate nature. 

The sea claims the first place ; its heaving, 
its roar, its restlessness, endless waves, 
raging speed, overwhelming force, are called 
in to image the din, confusion, onset, flight, 
of battle. Also to illustrate the surging 
heads of a multitude, and wavering doubtful- 
ness of mind. A characteristic example is 
where the Greeks first move to battle : 


“ As waves on waves by west wind stirred their 

endless onset urge 

Along a sounding shore ;—Far out at first the 
crested surge 

Flecks all the sea, then with loud roar upon the 
hard beach breaks, 

And concave towers round rocky points, spitting 
salt foamy flakes— 

So now, square following fast on square, without 
or pause or end, 

The thousands of the Danaan host to war's 
encounter wend.” 

iv. 422—428, 


We find the sea used to picture mental 
emotion : 


“And as two winds from north and west sore 

vex the fishful deep, 

That blow from Thrace with sudden gust and 
o’er the waters sweep : 

The black waves crowding rear their crests, 
thick tangle strews the shore ; 

So in their bosoms sway’d their souls with 
tribulation sore.” 

ix. 4—8. 


There is something of a resemblance 
between this and Isaiah lvii. 20. “The 
wicked are like the troubled sea, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt.” 

We have a fine comparison in xv, 617 of 
the Greeks resisting Hector’s charge as a 
rock does the sea, and of Hector to the wave 
that overwhelms a ship ; we will but give the 
first part : 

“ Ev'n as a rock 
That sheer and high from out the hoary sea 
Abides the rapid rush of whistling winds 
And swelling waves that dash against his base.” 
xv. 618—622. 


Imitations or resemblances may be found in 
Virgil, Milton, Scott, and some forcible lines 
in Shakspeare (Hen. V.) where the king bids 
his men to “lend the eye a terrible aspect,” 
and 

“Let the brow o’erwhelm it, 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erwhelm and jutty his confounded base, 
Swill’d with the wild and wasteful ocean.” 


Of rivers one notable example has already 
been given to illustrate Homer’s digressive- 
ness : here is another, short but forcible, on 
the meeting of the hosts : 


“ As rivers twain, that flooded rush each from his 

mountain height, 

Where glen meets glen their watery weight 
from mighty wells unite 

Within one chasm ; whose throbbing beat afar 
the shepherds hear 

Roaming the hills: so met the hosts with rush 
and din and fear.” 

iv. 452—456. 


The leading point, that it is a confluence 
at a “ glen-juncture” (uurydyxea), is missed 
in Pope’s translation, where the torrents 
“pourd along the plain rush through a 
thousand channels to the main.” Nor need 
the shepherd who hears the intermittent 
beating sound of the waters in the rock-bound 
seething pool where they join, be “trem- 
bling :” it will not harm him or his sheep. 
Scott has well put this: his Highlanders, 
“ met as torrents from the height in Highland 
dales their streams unite.” 

We pass now to another element, fire ; its 
devastation of forest, of city, its roar, its 
blaze seen afar. One short example shall 
suffice ; it is in a passage where (contrary to 
Homeric use) several briefly pictured images 
come together, and the form of comparison 
is exceptional : 


‘Less loud the sea-wave landwards sped breaks 
thundering on the shore : 
Less loud in glen, when forests burn, the raging 
fire doth roar ; 
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Less loud the wind in noisiest ire the tall green 
oaks doth fret ; 
Than battle-cry of Troy and Greece as with 
dread shout they met.” 
xiv. 392—399. 


No poet is insensible to the phenomena of 
the heavens, clouds, storm, calm. Homer 
uses these effectively. There isa mist, rather 
diffusely rendered by Pope : 


“Thus from his shaggy wings when Notus sheds 
A night of vapours round the mountain heads, 
Swift gliding mists the dusky fields invade, 

To thieves more grateful than the midnight 
shade ; 


While scarce the swains their feeding flocks 
survey 
Lost and confus’d amidst the thicken’d day : 
So wrapt in gath’ring dust the Grecian train, 
A moving cloud, swept on, and hid the plain.” 
Pope’s Iliad, iii. 20. 
Perhaps this is not one of the most suita- 
ble similes for the artist. Too much may be 
made of the “swains” and “sheep:” the 
latter do not appear in Homer, and “the 
eye can only see as far as a stone can be 
thrown.” Imagination however in the reader 
can picture well such mist on the mountain. 
Clouds supply a good image in v. 522, where 
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the steady unbroken lines of the Greek army 
are compared to “the clouds that in breath- 
less calm stand motionless on the mountain 
heights.” On this passage Pope has an 
excellent note, describing this appearance in 
a mountainous country of “ vapours stretch’d 
along the sides of the mountains ; the clouded 
parts above being terminated and distinguish’d 
from the clear parts below by a strait line 
running parallel to the horizon, as far as the 
mountains extend. Pope here (and elsewhere 
in his notes) shows himself a good observer 
of Nature, though his descriptions of her in 
his verse are often marr’d by urban con- 
ventionalities. 

Of storms we must content ourselves with 
one, a snowstorm : 


“As on a winter’s day fast fall the thickening 

flakes of snow, 

When Zeus all-wise bestirreth him and will to 
mortals show 

His feathery shafts ;—He lulls the winds, and 
ever pours amain, 

Till mountain heights and jutting bluffs are 
veil’d, and clovery plain 

And tilth of man ; and of the seas o’erspread are 
beach and bay, 

Till that the lapping wave alone the frosty fringe 
doth stay ; 

All else by stress of heavy storm is wrapp’d in 
mantle white— 

So fast and thick from either hest of stones the 
double flight.” 

xii, 278—287. 


Readers of Dante will recall 


** Sovra tutto il sabbion d’un cader lento 
Piovean di fuoco dilatate falde 
Come di neve in alpe senza vento.” 
Inferno, xiv. 28. Cp. also Ecclus. xliii. 17. 


Lightning, rainbow, falling stars, stars, and 
moon, and many more elemental phenomena 
are noticed: also trees, rocks, falling stones. 

But besides making natural phenomena 
contribute pictures, Homer illustrates from 
scenes of human life, operations of agriculture, 
of art. When Athene diverts Pandarus’ 
arrow from Menelaus, the watchful care and 
the ease with which she does it suggest 
this : 

“So from her babe when slumber seals his eye, 
The watchful mother wafts th’ envenom’d fly.” 
Pope’s Iliad, iv. 160. 

And immediately afterwards Menelaus’ 

wound is thus imaged : 


“ As ivory stained with crimson—woman’s work 
Of Caria or Meonia, wrought to deck 
The cheek of steeds, which in a chamber stored 
Charioted knights full many pray to wear, 
But for some king it lies, a double pride, 
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The steed’s adorning, and the driver’s boast— 

Such, Menelaus, stained with blood were seen 

Thy goodly thighs, thy knees, and ankles fair.” 
iv. 141—147. 


Matthew Arnold has an elaborate imitation 
of this in Sohrab and Rustum. Shakspeare 
says 

“ Here lay Duncan, 
His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood.” 
Macbeth, act. ii. scene 3. 


A curious simile is the following, when 
Achilles pursties Hector : 


‘“* And as in dreams one oft pursues in vain, 
No further flies the fleer, no nearer comes 
The follower in the race, so could not here 
The one o’ertake, the other scape his foe.” 

Xxii. 199—201. 


An arrow rebounds from armour “ as beans 
leap from a winnowing fan,” a fight is as 
even “as the scales in a balance.” Bodies 
are trodden down “as the oxen tread the 
grain in threshing.” “As milk is curdled 
and clotted, so is a wound staunched.” Men 
stand close-wedged “as the stones in a wall.” 
Two wrestlers leaning and straining against 
each other are “as the sloping rafters of a 
house.” Except in the Hebrew poetry of 
the Bible, there are no homely images like 
Homer’s and, we must add, Dante’s ; for the 
great Florentine is remarkable for them. In 
him a man with bent back “ makes of himself 
the middle arch of a bridge ;” the spirits 
looking at Dante and Virgil, “sharpened 
their sight towards us as keenly as does an 
old tailor at his needle’s eye :” the sinners 
in the boiling lake line the shore, “as frogs 
at the brink of a ditch stand with only their 
jaws out.” Such comparisons are indeed 
in Dante very numerous. But Homer's 
imagery is our subject, and, besides what has 
been given, we may name irrigation, land- 
measuring, hide-curing, wood-cutting, fishing, 
hunting, quoit-throwing as _ contributing 
images ; nor is this list exhaustive. Enough 
however has been written, we hope, to give 
the reader some idea of Homer's fertility and 
force in this kind of ornament. 

In conclusion let me repeat what has been 
said elsewhere, that these similes fairly 
homogeneous throughout all the books of the 
Iliad and coming naturally in their place, 
not like interpolations, seem to point to one 
mind as conceiving the whole poem. What- 
ever was his exact date, and however he may 
have used pre-existing material, and have 
been himself added to, the J/iad (and indeed, 
as I believe, the Odyssey) is from one 
Homer. 

W. C. 


GREEN. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


2 RNOLDO MESCHINI was 
not, perhaps, insane in 
the ordinary sense of the 
word ; that is to say, he 
would probably have re- 
covered the normal bal- 
ance of his faculties if 
he could have been kept 
from narcotics and stimu- 
lants, and if he could have been relieved 
from the distracting fear of discovery which 
tormented him when he was not under 
the influence of one or the other. But 
the latter condition was impossible, and 
it was the extremity of his terror which 
almost forced him to keep his brain in a 
clouded state. -People have been driven 
mad by sudden fright, and have gradually 
lost their intellect through the constant pre- 
sence of a fear from which there is no 
escape. A man who is perpetually producing 
an unnatural state of his mind by swallowing 
doses of brandy and opium may not be 
insane in theory ; in actual fact, he may be 
a dangerous madman. As one day followed 
another, Meschini found it more and more 
impossible to exist without his two com- 
forters. The least approach to lucidity made 
him almost frantic. He fancied every man 
a spy, every indifferent glance a look full of 
meaning. Before long the belief took posses- 
sion of him that he was to be made the 
victim of some horrible private vengeance. 
San Giacinto was not the man, he thought, 
to be contented with sending him to the 
galleys for life. Few murderers were ex- 
ecuted in those days, and it would be a small 
satisfaction to the Montevarchi to know that 
Arnoldo had merely been transferred from 
his study of the library catalogue to the 
breaking of stones with a chain gang at 
Civitavecchia. It was more likely that they 
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would revenge themselves more effectually. 
His disordered imagination saw _ horrible 
visions. San Giacinto might lay a trap for 
him, might simply come at dead of night and 
take him from his room to some deep vault 
beneath the palace. What could he do 
against such a giant? He fancied himself 
before a secret tribunal in the midst of 
which towered San Giacinto’s colossal figure. 
He could hear the deep voice he dreaded 
pronouncing his doom. He was to be torn 
to shreds piecemeal, burnt by a slow fire, 
flayed alive by those enormous hands. There 
was no conceivable horror of torture that 
did not suggest itself to him at such times. 
It is true that when he went to bed at 
night he was generally either so stupefied by 
opium or so intoxicated with strong drink 
that he forgot even to lock his door. But 
during the day he was seldom so far under 
the power of either as not to suffer from 
his own hideous imaginings. One day, as he 
dragged his slow pace along a narrow street 
near the fountain of Trevi, his eyes were 
arrested by an armourer’s window. It sud- 
denly struck him that he had no weapon of 
defence in case San Giacinto or his agents 
came upon him unawares. And yet a bullet 
well placed would make an end even of such 
a Hercules as the man he feared. He paused 
and looked anxiously up and down the street. 
It was a dark day and a fine rain was fall- 
ing. There was nobody about who could 
recognise him, and he might not have another 
such opportunity of providing himself un- 
observed with what he wanted. He entered 
the shop and bought himself a revolver. 
The man showed him how to load it, and 
sold him a box of cartridges. He dropped 
the firearm into one of the pockets of his 
coat, and smiled as he felt how comfortably 
it balanced the bottle he carried in the other. 
Then he slunk out of the shop and pursued 
his walk. 


2 Copyright 1888 by F. Marion Crawford. 
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The idea of making capital out of the 
original deeds concerning the Saracinesca, 
which had presented itself to him svon after 
the murder, recurred frequently to his mind ; 
but he felt that he was in no condition to 
elaborate it, and promised himself to attend 
to the matter when he was better. . For he 
fancied that he was ill and that his state 
would soon begin to improve. To go to San 
Giacinto now was out of the question. It 
would have been easier for him to climb the 
cross on the summit of St. Peter’s, with his 
shaken nerves and trembling limbs, than to 
face the man who inspired in him such untold 
dread. He could, of course, take the alter- 
native which was open to him, and go to old 
Saracinesca. Indeed, there were moments 
when he could almost have screwed his cour- 
age to the point of making such an attempt, 
but his natural prudence made him draw 
back from an interview in which he must 
incur a desperate risk unless he had a perfect 
command of his faculties. To write what 
he had to say would be merely to give a 
weapon against himself, since he could not 
treat the matter by letter without acknow- 
ledging his share in the forgeries. The only 
way to accomplish his purpose would be to 
extract a solemn promise of secrecy from 
Saracinesca, together with a guarantee for 
his own safety, and to obtain these conditions 
would need all the diplomacy he possessed. 
Bad as he was, he had no experience of prac- 
tical blackmailing, and he would be obliged to 
compose his speeches beforehand with scrupu- 
lous care, and with the wisest forethought. 
For the present, such work was beyond his 
power, but when he was half drunk he loved 
to look at the ancient parchments and build 
golden palaces in the future. When he was 
strong again, and calm, he would realise all 
his dreams, and that time, he felt sure, could 
not be far removed. 

Nevertheless the days succeeded each other 
with appalling swiftness, and nothing was 
done. By imperceptible degrees his horror 
of San Giacinto began to invade his mind 
even when it was most deadened by drink. 
So long as an idea is new and has not really 
become a habit of the brain, brandy will 
drive it away, but the moment must inevit- 
ably come when the stimulant loses its power 
to obscure the memory of the thing dreaded. 
Opium will do it more effectually, but even 
that does not continue to act for ever. The 
time comes when the predominant thought of 
the waking hours reproduces itself during the 
artificial sleep with fearful force, so that the 
mind at last obtains no rest at all. That is 
the dangerous period preceding the decay 
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and total collapse of the inteliect under what 
is commonly called the fixed idea. In certain 
conditions of mind, and notably with crimi- 
nals who fear discovery, the effects of opium 
change very quickly ; the downward steps 
through which it would take months for an 
ordinary individual to pass are descended 
with alarming rapidity, and the end is a 
thousand times more horrible. Meschini 
could not have taken the doses which a con- 
firmed opium-eater swallows with indifference, 
but the result produced was far greater in 
proportion to the amount of the narcotic he 
consumed. Before the week which followed 
the deed was ended, he began to see visions 
when he was apparently awake. Shapeless, 
slimy things crawled about the floor of his 
room, upon his table, even upon the sheets of 
his bed. Dark shadows confronted him, and 
changed their outlines unexpectedly. Forms 
rose out of the earth at his feet and towered 
all at once to the top of the room, taking the 
appearance of San Giacinto and vanishing 
suddenly into the air. The things he saw 
came like instantaneous flashes from another 
and even more terrible world, disappearing 
at first so quickly as to make him believe 
them only the effects of the light and 
darkness, like the ghost he had seen in his 
coat. In the beginning there was scarcely 
anything alarming in them, but as he started 
whenever they came, he generally took them 
asa warning that he needed more brandy 
to keep him up. In the course of a day or 
two, however, these visions assumed more 
awful proportions, and he found it impossible 
to escape from them except in absolute stupor. 
It would have been clear to any one that this 
state of things could not last long. There 
was scarcely an hour in which he knew 
exactly what he was doing, and if his strange 
behaviour escaped observation this was due 
to his solitary way of living. He did not 
keep away from the palace during the whole 
day, from a vague idea that his absence might 
be thought suspicious. He spent a certain 
number of hours in the library, doing no- 
thing, although he carefully spread out a 
number of books before him and dipped his 
pen into the ink from time to time, stupidly, 
mechanically, as though his fingers could not 
forget the habit so long familiar to them. 
His eyes, which had formerly been unusually 
bright, had grown dull and almost bleared, 
though they glanced at times very quickly 
from one part of the room to another. That 


was when he saw strange things moving in 
the vast hall, between him and the bookcases. 
When they had disappeared, his glassy look 
returned, so that his eyeballs seemed merely 
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to reflect the light, as inanimate objects do, 
without absorbing it, and conveying it to 
the seat of vision. His face grew daily 
more thin and ghastly. It was by force 
of custom that he stayed so long in the 
place where he had spent so much of his life. 
The intervals of semi-lucidity seemed terribly 
long, though they were in reality short 
enough, and the effort to engage his attention 
in work helped him to live through them. 
He had never gone down to the apartments 
where the family lived, since he had knelt 
before the catafalque on the day after the 
murder. Indeed, there was no reason why 
he should go there, and no one noticed his 
absence. He was a very insignificant person 
in the palace. As for any one coming to find 
him among the books, nothing seemed more 
improbable. The library was swept out in 
the early morning and no one entered it again 
during the twenty-four hours. He never 
went out into the corridor, now, but left his 
coat upon a chair near him, when he remem- 
bered to bring it. As a sort of precautionary 
measure against fear, he locked the door 
which opened upon the passage when he came 
in the morning, unlocking it again when he 
went away in order that the servant who did 
the sweeping might be able to get in. 

The Princess Montevarchi was still dan- 
gerously ill, and Faustina had not been willing 
to leave her. San Giacinto and Flavia were 
not living in the house, but they spent a good 
deal of time there, because San Giacinto had 
ideas of his own about duty, to which his 
wife was obliged to submit even if she did 
not like them. Faustina was neither nervous 
nor afraid of solitude, and was by no means 
in need of her sister’s company, so that when 
the two were together their conversation was 
not always of the most affectionate kind. 
The consequence was that the young girl 
tried to be alone as much as possible when 
she was not at her mother’s bedside. One 
day, having absolutely nothing to do, she 
grew desperate. It was very hard not to 
think of Anastase, when she was in the soli- 
tude of her own room, with no occupation to 
direct her mind. A week earlier she had 
been only too glad to have the opportunity 
of dreaming away the short afternoon un- 
disturbed, letting her girlish thoughts wander 
among the rose gardens of the future with 
the image of the man she loved so dearly, 
and who was yet so far removed from her. 
Now she could not think of him without re- 
flecting that her father’s death had removed 
one very great obstacle to her marriage. She 
was by no means of a very devout or saintly 
character, but, on the other hand, she had a 


great deal of what is called heart, and to be 
heartless seemed to her almost worse than to 
be bad. In excuse of such very untheological 
doctrines it must be allowed that her ideas 
concerning wickedness in general were very 
limited indeed, if not altogether childish in 
their extreme simplicity. It is certain, how- 
ever, that she would have thought it far less 
wrong to run away with Gouache in spite of 
her family than to entertain any thought 
which could place her father’s tragic death 
in the light of a personal advantage. If she 
had nothing to do she could not help thinking 
of Anastase, and if she thought of him, she 
could not escape the conclusion that it would 
be far easier for her to marry him, now that 
the old prince was out of the way. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary to find some 
occupation. 

At first she wandered aimlessly about the 
house until she was struck; almost for the 
first time, by the antiquated stiffness of the 
arrangement, and began to ask herself 
whether it would be respectful to the memory 
of her father and to her mother to try and 
make a few changes. Corona’s home was 
very different. She would like to take that 
for a model. But one or two attempts 
showed her the magnitude of the task she 
had undertaken. She was ashamed to call 
the servants to help her—it would look as 
though there were to be a reception in the 
house. Her ideas of what could take place 
in the Palazzo Montevarchi did not go 
beyond that staid form of diversion. She 


was ashamed however, and reflected, besides, . 


that she was only the youngest of the family 
and had no right to take the initiative in the 
matter of improvements. The time hung 
very heavily upon her hands. She tried to 
teach herself something about painting by 


looking at the pictures on the walls, spend-- 


ing a quarter of an hour before each with 
conscientious assiduity. But this did not 
succeed either. The men in the pictures all 
took the shape of Monsieur Gouache in his 
smartest uniform and the women all looked 
disagreeably like Flavia. Then she thought 
of the library, which was the only place of 
importance in the house which she had not 
lately visited. She hesitated a moment only, 
considering how she could best reach it with- 
out passing through the study, and without 
going up the grand staircase to the outer 
door. A very little reflection showed her 
that she could get into the corridor from 
a passage near her own room. In a few 
minutes she was at the entrance to the great 
hall, trying to turn the heavy carved brass 
handle of the latch. To her surprise she 
3r2 
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could not open the door, which was evidently 
fastened from within. Then as she shook it 
in the hope that some one would hear her, a 
strange cry reached her ears, like that of a 
startled animal, accompanied by the shuffling 
of feet. She remembered Meschini’s walk, 
and understood that it was he. 

*« Please let me in!” she called out in her 
clear young voice, that echoed back to her 
from the vaulted chamber. 

Again she heard the shuffling footsteps, 
which this time came towards her, and a 
moment afterwards the door opened and the 
librarian’s ghastly face was close before her. 
She drew back a little. She had forgotten 
that he was so ugly, she thought, or perhaps 
she would not have cared to see him. It 
would have been foolish, moreover, to go 
away after coming thus far. 

“T want to see the library,” she said 
quietly, after she had made up her mind. 
“Will you show it to me?” 

“‘Favorisca, Excellency,” replied Meschini 
in a broken voice. He had been frightened 
by the noise at the door, and the contortion 
of his face as he tried to smile was hideous to 
see. He bowed low however and closed the 
door after she had entered. Scarcely know- 
ing what he did, he shuffled along by her 
side while she looked about the library, 
gazing at the long rows of books, bound all 
alike, that stretched from end to end of many 
of the shelves. The place was new to her, 
for she had not been in it more than two or 
three times in her life, and she felt a sort of 
unexplained awe in the presence of so many 
thousands of volumes of so much written 
and printed wisdom which she could never 
hope to understand. She had come with a 
vague idea that she should find something to 
read that should be different from the novels 
she was not allowed to touch. She realized 
all at once that she knew nothing of what 
had been written in all the centuries whose 
literature was represented in the vast collec- 
tion. She hardly knew the names of twenty 
books out of the hundreds of millions that 
the world contained. But she could ask 
Meschini. She looked at him again, and his 
face repelled her. Nevertheless, she was too 
kindhearted not to enter into conversation 
with the lonely man whom she had so rarely 
seen, but who was one of the oldest members 
of her father’s household. 

“You have spent your life here, have you 
not?’’ she asked, for the sake of saying 
something. 

“Nearly thirty years of it,’ answered 
Meschini in a muffled voice. Her presence 
tortured him beyond expression. “ That 


is a long 
man.” 

“And are you always alone here? Do 
you never go out! What do you do all 
day 1?” 

“TI work among the books, Excellency. 
There are twenty thousand volumes here, 
enough to occupy a man’s time.” 

“Yes—but howt Do you have to read 
them all?” asked Faustina innocently. “ Is 
that your work?” 

“T have read many more than would be 
believed for my own pleasure. But my work 
is to keep them in order, to see that there is 
no variation from the catalogue, so that 
when learned men come to make inquiries 
they may find what they want. I have also 
to take care of all the books, to see that 
they do not suffer in any way. They are 
very valuable. There is a fortune here.” 

Somehow he felt less nervous when he 
began to speak of the library and its con- 
tents, and the words came more easily to him. 
With a little encouragement he might even 
become loquacious. In spite of his face, 
Faustina began to feel an interest in him. 

“Tt must be very hard work,” she re- 
marked. “ Do you like it? Did you never 
want to do anything else? I should think 
you would grow tired of being always alone.” 

“I am very patient,” answered Meschini 
humbly. “And I am used to it. I grew 
accustomed to the life when I was young.” 

“ You say the collection is valuable. Are 
there any very beautiful books? I would 
like to see some of them.” 

The fair young creature sat down upon 
one of the high carved chairs at the end of 
a table. Meschini went to the other side of 
the hall and unlocked one of the drawers 
which lined the lower part of the bookcases 
to the height of three or four feet. Each 
was heavily carved with the Montevarchi 
arms in high relief. It was in these re- 
ceptacles that the precious manuscripts were 
kept in their cases. He returned bringing a 
small square volume of bound manuscript, 
and laid it before Faustina. 

“This is worth an enormous sum,” he said. 
“Tt is the only complete one in the world. 
There is an imperfect copy iu the library of 
the Vatican.” 

“What is it?” 

“It is the Montevarchi Dante, the oldest 
in existence.” 

Faustina turned over the leaves curiously, 
and admired the even writing though she 
could not read many of the words, for the 
ancient characters were strange to her. It 
was a wonderful picture that the couple made 
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in the great hall. On every side the huge 
carved bookcases of walnut, black with age, 
rose from the floor to the spring of the vault, 
their dark faces reflected in the highly- 
polished floor of coloured marble. Across 
the ancient tables a ray of sunlight fell from 
the high clerestory window. In the centre, 
the two figures with the old manuscript be- 
tween them ; Faustina’s angel head in a high 
light against the dusky background, as she 
bent forward a little, turning the yellow 
pages with her slender, transparent fingers, 
the black folds of her full gown making 
heavy lines of drapery graceful by her grace, 
and rendered less severe by a sort of youth- 
fulness that seemed to pervade them, and 
that emanated from herself. Beside her, the 
bent frame of the broken down librarian, in 
a humble and respectful attitude, his long 
arms hanging down by his sides, his shabby 
black coat almost dragging to his heels, his 
head bent forward as he looked at the pages. 
All his features seemed to have grown more 
sharp and yellow and pointed, and there was 
now a deep red flush in the upper part of his 
cheeks. A momentary light shone in his 
grey eyes, from beneath the bushy brows, a 
light of intelligence such as had formerly 
characterized them especially, brought back 
now perliaps by the effort to fix his attention 
upon the precious book. His large coarse 
ears appeared to point themselves forward 
like those of an animal following the direc- 
tion of his sight. In outward appearance he 
presented a strange mixture of dilapidation, 
keenness, and brutality. A week had changed 
him very much. A few days ago most 
people would have looked at him with a sort 
of careless compassion. Now there was about 
him something distinctly repulsive. Beside 
Faustina’s youth and delicacy, and freshness, 
he hardly seemed like a human being. 

“T suppose it is a very wonderful thing,” 
said the young girl at last, “ but Ido not 
know enough to understand its value. Do 
my brothers ever come to the library?” 
She leaned back from the volume and glanced 
at Meschini’s face, wondering how heaven 
could have made anything so ugly. 

“No. They never come,” replied the 
librarian, drawing the book towards him in- 
stinctively, as he would have done if his 
visitor had been a stranger, who might try 
to steal a page or two unless he were 
watched. 

“But my poor father was very fond of 
the books, was he not? Did he not often 
come to see you here?” 

She was thinking so little of Meschini 
that she did not see that he turned suddenly 


white and shook like a man in an ague. It 
was what he had feared all along, ever since 
she had entered the room. She suspected 
him, and had come, or had perhaps been sent 
by San Giacinto, to draw him into conversa- 
tion and to catch him in something which 
could be interpreted to be a confession of his 
crime. Had that been her intention, his 
behaviour would have left little doubt in her 
mind as to the truth of the accusation. His 
face betrayed him, his uncontrollable fear, 
his frightened eyes and trembling limbs. 
But she had only glanced at him, and her 
sight wandered to the bookcases for a 
moment. When she looked again he was 
moving away from her, along the table. She 
was surprised to see that his step was un- 
certain, and that he reeled against the heavy 
piece of furniture and grasped it for support. 
She started a little but did not rise. 

“ Are you ill?” she asked. “Shall I call 
some one?” 

He made no answer, but seemed to recover 
himself at the sound of her voice, for he 
shuffled away and disappeared behind the 
high carved desk on which lay the open cata- 
logue. She thought she saw a flash of light 
reflected from some smooth surface, and im- 
mediately afterwards she heard a gurgling 
sound, which she did not understand. Mes- 
chini was fortifying himself with a draught. 
Then he reappeared, walking more steadily. 
He had received a severe shock, but, as usual, 
he had not the courage to run away, con- 
ceiving that flight would inevitably be re- 
garded asa proof of guilt. 

“TI am not well,” he said in explanation as 
he returned. “I am obliged to take medi- 
cine continually. I beg your Excellency to 
forgive me.” 

“T am sorry to hear that,” answered 
Faustina kindly. ‘Can we do nothing for 
you? Have you all you need?” 

“ Everything, thank you. I shall soon be 
well.” 

“T hope so, lam sure. What was I say- 
ing? Oh—lI was asking whether my poor 
father came often to the library. Was he 
fond of the books?” 

“ His Excellencv—Heaven give him glory ! 
—he was alearned man. Yes, he came now 
and then.” Meschini took possession of the 
manuscript and carried it off rather suddenly 
to its place in the drawer. He was a long 
time in locking it up. Faustina watched 
him with some curiosity. 

“You were here that day, were you not?” 
she asked, as he turned towards her once 
more. The question was a natural one, 
considering the circumstances. 
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“T think your Excellency was present 
when I was examined by the prefect,” an- 
swered Meschini in a curiously disagreeable 
tone. 

“True,” said Faustina. “ You said you 
had been here all day as usual. I had for- 
gotten. How horrible it was. And you 
saw nobody, you heard nothing? But I 
suppose it is too far from the study.” 

The librarian did not answer, but it was 
evident from his manner that he was very 
much disturbed. Indeed, he fancied that 
his worst fears were realised, and that 
Fnustina was really trying to extract 
information from him for his own con- 
viction. Her thoughts were actually very 
far from any such idea. She would have 
considered it quite as absurd to accuse the 
poor wretch before her as she had thought it 
outrageous that she herself should be sus- 
pected. Her father had always seemed to 
hera very imposing personage, and she could 
not conceive that he should have met his 
death at the hands of such a miserable crea- 
ture as Arnoldo Meschini, who certainly had 
not the outward signs of physical strength 
or boldness. He however understood her 
words very differently, and stood still, half 
way between her and the bookcases, asking 
himself whether it would not be better to 
take immediate steps for his safety. His 
hand was behind him, feeling for the re- 
volver in the pocket of his long coat. 
Faustina was singularly fearless, by nature, 
but if she had guessed the danger of her 
position she would probably have effected 
her escape very quickly, instead of continu- 
ing the conversation. 

“Tt is a very dreadful mystery,” she said, 
rising from her chair and walking slowly 
across the polished marble floor until she 
stood before a row of great volumes of which 
the colour had attracted her eye. “It is the 
duty of us all to try and explain it. Of 
course we shall know all about it some day, 
but it is very hard to be patient. Do you 
know?” she turned suddenly and faced 
Meschini, speaking with a vehemence not 
usual for her, “they suspected me, as if I 
could have done it, I, a weak girl! And yet 
—if I had the man before me—the man 
who murdered him—I believe I would kill 
him with my hands !” 

She moved forward a little, as she spoke, 
and tapped her small foot upon the pave- 
ment, as though to emphasize her words. 
Her soft brown eyes flashed with righteous 
anger, and her cheek grew pale at the 
thought of avenging her father. There 
must have been something very fierce in her 


young face, for Meschini’s heart failed him, 
and his nerves seemed to collapse all at once. 
He tried to draw back from her, slipped and 
fell upon his knees with a sharp cry of fear. 
Even then, Faustina did not suspect the 
cause of his weakness, but attributed it to 
the illness of which he had spoken. She 
sprang forward and attempted to help the 
poor creature to his feet, but instead of 
making an effort to rise, he seemed to be 
grovelling before her, uttering incoherent 
exclamations of terror. 

“Lean on me!” said Faustina, putting 
out her hand. “ What is the matter! Oh! 
Are you going to die?” 

“Oh! oh! Do not hurt me—pray—in 
God’s name!” cried Meschini, raising his 
eyes timidly. 

“Hurt you? No! Why should I hurt 
yout You are ill—we will have the doctor. 
Try and get up—try and get to a chair.” 

Her tone reassured him a little, and her 
touch also, as she did her best to raise him to 
his feet. He struggled a little and at last 
stood up, leaning upon the bookcase, and 
panting with fright. 

“Tt is nothing,” he tried to say, catching 
his breath at every syllable. “1am _ better 
—my nerves—your Excellency—ugh ! what 
a coward I am!” 

The last exclamation, uttered in profound 
disgust of his own weakness, struck Faustina 
as very strange. 

“ Did I frighten you?” she asked in sur- 
prise. “I am very sorry. Now sit down 
and I will call some one to come to you.” 

“No, no! Please—I would rather be 
alone! I can walk quite well now. If—if 
your Excellency will excuse me, I will go to 
my room. I have more medicine—I will 
take it and I shall be better.” 

“Can you goalone? Are you sure?” asked 
Faustina anxiously. But even while she 
spoke he was moving towards the door, 
slowly and painfully at first, as it seemed, 
though possibly a lingering thought of pro- 
priety kept him from appearing to run away. 
The young girl walked a few steps after him, 
half fearing that he might fall again. But 
he kept his feet and reached the threshold. 
Then he made a queer attempt at a bow and 
mumbled some words that Faustina could not 
hear. In another moment he had disap- 
peared, and she was alone. 

For some minutes she looked at the closed 
door through which he had gone out. Then 
she shook her head a little sadly, and slowly 
went back to her room by the way she had 
come. Ié was all very strange, she thought, 
but his illness might account for it. She 
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would have liked to consult San Giacinto, but 
though she was outwardly on good terms with 
him, and could not help feeling a sort of 
respect for his manly character, the part he 
had played in attempting to separate her 
from Gouache had prevented the two from 
becoming intimate. She said nothing to any 
one about her interview with Meschini in the 
library, and no one even guessed that she 
had been there. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


In spite of his haste to settle all that re- 
mained to be settled with regard to the 
restitution of the property to San Giacinto, 
Saracinesca found it impossible to wind up 
the affair in a week as he had intended. 1t 
was a very complicated matter to separate 
from his present fortune that part of it which 
his cousin would have inherited from his 
great-grandfather. A great deal of wealth 
had come into the family since that time by 
successive marriages, and the management of 
the original estate had not been kept separate 
from the administration of the dowries 
which had from time to time been absorbed 
into it.. The Saracinesca however were 
orderly people, and the books had been kept 
for generations with that astonishing pre- 
cision of detail which is found in the great 
Roman houses, and which surpasses, perhaps, 
anything analogous which is to be found in 
modern business. By dint of perseverance 
and by employing a great number of persons 
in making the calculations, the notaries had 
succeeded in preparing a tolerably satisfac- 
tory schedule in the course of a fortnight, 
which both the principal parties agreed to 
accept as final. The day fixed for the 
meeting and liquidation of the accounts 
was a Saturday, a fortnight and two days 
after the murder of Prince Montevarchi. 
A question arose concerning the place of 
meeting. 

Saracinesca proposed that San Giacinto 
and the notaries should come to the Palazzo 
Saracinesca. He was ready to brave out the 
situation to the end, to face his fate until it 
held nothing more in store for him, even to 
handing over the inventory of all that was 
no longer his in the house where he had been 
born. His boundless courage and almost 
brutal frankness would doubtless have sup- 
ported him to the last, even through such a 
trial to his feelings, but San Giacinto refused 
to agree to the proposal. He repeatedly 
stated that he wished the old prince to inhabit 


the palace through his lifetime, and that he 
should even make every effort to induce him 
to retain the title. Both of these offers were 
rejected courteously, but firmly. In the 
matter of holding the decisive meeting in the 
palace, however, San Giacinto made a deter- 
mined stand. He would not on any account 
appear in the light of the conqueror coming 
to take possession of the spoil. His wife had 
no share in this generous sentiment. She 
would have liked to enjoy her triumph to 
the full, for she was exceedingly ambitious, 
and was, moreover, not very fond of the 
Saracinesca. As she expressed it, she felt 
when she was with any of them, from the 
old prince to Corona, that they must be 
thinking all the time that she was a very 
foolish young person. San Giacinto’s action 
was therefore spontaneous, and if it needs 
explanation it may be ascribed to an in- 
herited magnanimity, to a certain dignity 
which had distinguished him even as a 
young man from the low class in which he 
had grown up. He was, indeed, by no 
means a type of the perfect nobleman ; his 
conduct in the affair between Faustina and 
Gouache had shown that. He acted accord- 
ing to his lights, and was not ashamed to do 
things which his cousin Giovanni would have 
called mean. But he was manly, for all that, 
and if he owed some of his dignity to great 
stature and to his indomitable will, it was 
also in a measure the outward sign of a good 
heart and of an innate sense of justice. 
There had as yet been nothing dishonest in 
his dealings since he had come to Rome. He 
had acquired a fortune which enabled him 
to take the position that was lawfully his. He 
liked Flavia, and had bargained for her with 
her father, afterwards scrupulously fulfilling 
the terms of the contract. He had not repre- 
sented himself to be what he was not, and he 
had taken no unfair advantage of any one 
for his own advancement. In the matter of 
the suit he was the dupe of old Montevarchi, 
so far as the deeds were concerned, but he 
was perfectly aware that he actually repre- 
sented the elder branch of his family. It is 
hard to imagine how any man in his position 
could have done less than he did; and now 
that it had come to a final settlement he was 
really anxious to cause his vanquished rela- 
tions as little humiliation as possible. To go 
to their house was like playing the part of « 
bailiff. To allow them to come to his dwell- 
ing suggested the journey to Canossa. The 
Palazzo Montevarchi was neutral ground, 
and he proposed that the formalities should 
be fulfilled there. Saracinesea consented 
readily enough and the day was fixed. 
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The notaries arrived at ten o'clock in the 
morning, accompanied by clerks who were 
laden with books, inventories and rolls of 
manuscript. The study had been selected 
for the meeting, both on account of its 
seclusion from the rest of the house and 
because it contained an immense table which 
would serve for the voluminous documents, 
all of which must be examined and verified. 
San Giacinto himself awaited the arrival of 
the Saracinesca in the great reception-room. 
He had sent his wife away, for he was in 
reality by no means so calm as he appeared 
to be, and her constant talk disturbed him, 
He paced the long room with regular steps, 
his head erect, his hands behind him, stopping 
from time to time to listen for the footsteps 
of those he expected. It was the great day 
of his life. Before night he was to be Prince 
Saracinesca. 

The moments that precede a great triumph 
are very painful, especially if a man has 
looked forward to the event for a long time. 
No matter how sure he is of the result some- 
thing tells him that it is uncertain. A 
question may arise, he cannot guess whence, 
by which all may be charged. He repeats 
to himself a hundred times that failure is 
impossible, but he is not at rest. The un- 
certainty of all things, even of his own life, 
appears very clearly before his eyes. His 
heart beats fast and slow from one minute to 
another. At the very instant when he is 
dreaming of the future the possibility of 
disappointment breaks in upon his thoughts. 
He cannot explain it, but he longs to be 
beyond the decisive hour. In San Giacinto’s 
existence the steps from obscurity to import- 
ance and fortune had, of late, been so rapidly 
ascended that he was almost giddy with 
success. For the first time since he had left 
his old home in Aquila he felt as though he 
had been changed from his own self to some 
other person. 

At last the door opened and Saracinesca, 
Giovanni, and Corona entered the room. San 
Giacinto was surprised to see Giovanni's 
wife on an occasion when the men alone of 
the family were concerned, but she explained 
that she had come to spend the morning 
with Faustina, and would wait till every- 
thing was finished. The meeting was not a 
cordial one, though both parties regarded it 
as inevitable. If Saracinesca felt any personal 
resentment against San Giacinto he knew 
that it was unreasonable and he had not the 
bad taste to show it. He was silent, but 
courteous in his manner. Giovanni, strange 
to say, seemed wholly indifferent to what 
was about to take place. 


“‘T hope,” said San Giacinto, when all four 
were seated, “that you will consent to con- 
sider this as a mere formality. I have said 
as much through my lawyers, but I wish to 
repeat it myself in better words than they 
used.” 

“ Pardon me,” answered Saracinesca, “if I 
suggest that we should not discuss that 
matter. We are sensible of your generosity 
in making such offers, but we do not consider 
it possible to accept them.” 

“IT must ask your indulgence if I do not 
act upon your suggestion,” returned San 
Giacinto. ‘ Even if there is no discussion I 
cannot consent to proceed to business until I 
have explained what I mean. If the suit 
has been settled justly by the courts, it has 
not been decided with perfect justice as 
regards its consequences. I do not deny, 
and I understand that you do not expect me 
to act otherwise, that it has been my inten- 
tion to secure for myself and for my children 
the property and the personal position 
abandoned by my ancestor. I have obtained 
what I wanted and what was my right, and 
I have to thank you for the magnanimity 
you have displayed in not attempting to 
contest a claim against which you might 
have brought many arguments, if not much 
evidence. The affair having been legally 
settled, it is for us to make whatever use of 
it seems better in our own eyes. To deprive 
you of your name and of the house in which 
you were born and bred, would be to offer 
you an indignity such as I never contem- 
plated.” 

“You cannot be said to deprive us of 
what is not ours, by any interpretation of 
the word with which I am acquainted,” said 
Saracinesca in a tone which showed that he 
was determined to receive nothing. 

“T am a poor grammarian,” answered San 
Giacinto gravely, and without the slightest 
affectation of humility. “ Iwas brought upa 
farmer, and was only an innkeeper until 
lately. I cannot discuss with you the subtle 
meanings of words, To my mind it is I who 
am taking from you that which, if not really 
yours, you have hitherto had every right to 
own and to make use of. I do not attempt 
to explain my thought. I only say that I 
will neither take your name nor live in your 
house while you are alive. I propose a 
compromise which I hope you will be willing 
to accept.” 

“1 fear that will be impossible. My mind 
is made up.” 

“I propose,” continued San Giacinto, 
“that you remain Prince Saracinesca, that you 
keep Saracinesca itself, and the palace here 
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in Rome during your lifetime, which I trust 
may be a long one. After your death every- 
thing returns to us. My cousin Giovanni 
and the Princess Sant’ Ilario a 

“You may call me Corona, if you please,” 
said the princess suddenly. Her eyes were 
fixed on his face, and she was smiling. 

Both Saracinesca and Giovanni looked at 
her in surprise. It seemed strange to them 
that she should choose such a moment for 
admitting San Giacinto to a familiarity he 
had never before enjoyed. But for some 
time she had felt a growing respect for the 
ex-innkeeper, which was quickened by his 
present generosity. San Giacinto’s swarthy 
face grew a shade darker as the blood 
mounted to his lean cheeks. Corona had 
given him one of the first sensations of 
genuine pleasure he had ever experienced in 
his rough life. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. “ You 
two, I was going to say, have palaces of 
your own and cannot have such close associa- 
tions with the old places as one who has 
owned them during so many years. You,” 
he continued, turning to the old prince, “ will, 
I hope, accept an arrangement which cannot 
affect your dignity and which will give me 
the greatest satisfaction.” ; 

“Tam very much obliged to you,” answered 
Saracinesca promptly. “You are very 
generous, but I cannot take what you offer.” 

“Tf you feel that you would be taking 
anything from me, look at it from a different 
point of view. You would be conferring a 
favour instead of accepting one. Consider 
my position, when I have taken your place. 
It will not be a pleasant one. The world 
will abuse me roundly, and will say I have 
behaved abominably towards you. Do you 
fancy that I shall be received as a substitute 
for the Prince Saracinesca your friends have 
known so long? Do you suppose that the 
vicissitudes of my life are unknown, and 
that no one will laugh behind my back and 
point at me as the new, upstart prince? Few 
people know me in Rome, and if I have any 
friends besides you, I have not been made 
aware of the fact. Pray consider that in 
doing what I ask, you would be saving me 
from very unpleasant social consequences.” 

“T should be doing so at the cost of my 
self-respect,” replied the old man firmly. 
““ Whatever the consequences are to you, the 
means of bearing them will be in your hands. 
You will have no lack of friends to-morrow, 
or at least of amiable persons anxious to 
call themselves by that name. They will 
multiply this very night, like mushrooms, 
and will come about you freshly shaved and 
smiling to-morrow morning.” 





“T am afraid you do not understand me,” 
said San Giacinto. “I can leave you the 
title and yet take one which will serve as 
well. You would call yourself Prince Sara- 
cinesca and I should be Saracinesca di San 
Giacinto. As for the palace and the place in 
the mountains, they are so insignificant as 
compared with the rest that it could not 
hurt your self-respect to live in them. Can 
you not persuade your father?” He turned 
to Giovanni who had not spoken yet. 

“You are very good to make the pro- 
posal,” he answered. “I cannot say more 
than that. I agree with my father.” 

A silence followed which lasted several 
minutes. Corona looked from one to the 
other of the three men, wondering how the 
matter would end. She understood both 
parties better than they understood each 
other. She sympathised with the refusal of 
her husband and his father. To accept 
such an offer would put them in a position 
of obligation towards San Giacinto which 
she knew they could never endure, and 
which would be galling to herself. On the 
other hand she felt sorry for their cousin, who 
was evidently trying to do what he felt was 
right and generous, and was disappointed 
that his advances should be repelled. He 
was very much in earnest, or he would not 
have gone so far as to suggest that it would 
be a favour to him if they took what he 
offered. He was so simple, and yet so digni- 
fied withal, that she could not help liking 
him. It was not clear to her however that 
she could mend matters by interfering, nor 
by offering advice to the one or sympathy to 
the other. 

Saracinesca himself was the first to break 
the silence. It seemed to him that every- 
thing had been said, and that nothing now 
remained but to fulfil the requisite for- 
malities. 

“Shall we proceed to business?” he in- 
quired, as though ignoring all the previous 
conversation. “I believe we have a great 
deal to do, and the time is passing.” 

San Giacinto made no reply, but rose 
gravely, and made a gesture signifying that 
he would show the way to the study. Sara- 
cinesca made a show of refusing to go out 
first, then yielded and went on. San Giacinto 
waited at the door for Corona and Giovanni. 

“T will join you in a moment—I know 
the way,” said the latter, remaining behind 
with his wife. 

When they were alone he led her towards 
one of the windows, as though to be doubly 
sure that no one could hear what he was 
about to say. Then he stood still and 
looked into her eyes. 
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“Would you like us to accept such a 
favour from him?” he asked. “Tell me 
the truth.” 

“‘ No,” answered Corona, without the least 
hesitation. “But I am sorry for San Gia- 
cinto. I think he is really trying to do 
right, and to be generous. He was hurt by 
your father’s answer.” 

“Tf I thought it would give you pleasure 
to feel that we could go to Saracinesca, I 
would try and make my father change his 
mind.” 

“Would you?” She knew very well what 
a sacrifice it would be to his pride. 

“Yes, dear. I would do it for you.” 

“ Giovanni—how good you are!” 

“No—I am not good. Ilove you. That 
is all. Shall I try?” 

“Never! Iam sorry for San Giacinto— 
but I could no more live in the old house, or 
in Saracinesca, than you could. Do I not 
feel all that you feel, and more?” 

“ All?” 

“ All.” 

They stood hand in hand looking out of 
the window, and there were tears in the 
eyes of both. The grasp of their fingers 
tightened slowly as though they were drawn 
together by an irresistible force. Slowly 
they turned their faces towards each other, 
and presently their lips met in one of those 
kisses that are never forgotten. Then 
Giovanni left her where she was. All had 
been said; both knew that they desired 
nothing more in this world, and that hence- 
forth they were all to each other. It was as 
though a good angel had set a heavenly seal 
upon the reunion of their hearts. 

Corona did not leave the room immediately 
but remained a few moments leaning against 
the heavy frame of the window. Her queenly 
figure drooped a little, and she pressed one 
hand to her side. Her dark face was bent 
down and the tears that had of old come so 
rarely made silver lines upon her olive 
cheeks. There was not one drop of bitter- 
ness in that overflowing of her soul’s trans- 
cendent joy, in that happiness which was so 
great and perfect that it seemed almost 
unbearable. 

And she had reason to be glad. In the 
midst of a calamity which would have 
absorbed the whole nature of many men, 
Giovanni had not one thought that was not 
for her. Giovanni, who had once doubted her, 
who had said such things to her as she dared 
not remember—Giovanni, suffering under a 
blow to his pride that was worse almost than 
total ruin, had but one wish, to make an- 
other sacrifice for her. That false past, of 
which she hated to think, was gone like an 


evil dream before the morning sun; that 
true past, which was her whole life, was 
made present again. The love that had 
been so bruised and crushed that she had 
thought it dead had sprung up again from 
its deep strong roots grander and nobler 
than before. The certainty that it was real 
was overwhelming, and drowned all her senses 
in a trance of light. 

Faustina Montevarchi entered the drawing- 
room softly, then, seeing no one, she advanced 
till she came all at once upon Corona in the 
embrasure of the window. The princess 
started slightly when she saw that she was 
not alone. 

“Corona!” exclaimed the young girl. 
“ Are you crying? What is it?” 

“Oh, Faustina! Iam so happy!” It 
was a relief to be able to say it to some one, 

“ Happy?” repeated Faustina in surprise. 
“ But there are tears in your eyes, on your 
cheeks i 

“You cannot understand—I do not won- 
der—how should you? And besides, I 
cannot tell you what it is.” 

“T wish I were you,” answered her friend 
sadly. “ I wish I were happy !” 

“ What is it, child?” asked Corona kindly. 
Then she led Faustina to a stiff old sofa at 
one end of the vast room and they sat down 
together. ‘“ What is it?” she repeated, 
drawing the girl affectionately to her side. 

“You know what it is, dear. No one can 
help me. Oh, Corona! we love each other 
so very much !” 

“T know—I know it is very real. But 
you must have a little patience, darling. 
Love will win in the end. Just now, 
too——” She did not finish the sentence, 
but she had touched a sensitive spot in 
Faustina’s conscience. 

“That is the worst of it,” was the answer. 
“T am so miserable, because I know he never 
would have allowed it, and now—I am 
ashamed to tell you, it is so heartless!” 
She hid her face on her friend’s shoulder. 

“ You will never be heartless, my dear 
Faustina,” said Corona. “ What you think, 
is not your fault, dear. Love is master of 
the world and of us all.” 

“But my love is not like yours, Corona. 
Perhaps yours was once like mine. But you 
are married—you are happy. You were 
saying so just now.” 

“Yes, dear. I am very, very happy, 
because I love very, very dearly. You 
will be as happy as I am some day.” 

“ Ah, that may be—but—lI am dreadfully 
wicked, Corona!” 

“ You, child ? 





You do not know what it 


is to think anything bad ! ” 
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“But Ido. Iam so much ashamed of it 
that I can hardly tell you—only I tell you 
everything, because you are my friend. 
Corona—it is horrible—it seems easier, more 
possible—now that he is gone—oh! I am 
so glad I have told you!” Faustina began 
to sob passionately, as though she were re- 
penting of some fearful crime. 

“Ts that all, darling?” asked Corona, 
smiling at the girl’s innocence, and pressing 
her head tenderly to her own breast. “Is 
that what makes you so unhappy ?” 

“ Yes—is it not—very, very dreadful?” 
A fresh shower of tears accompanied the 
question. 

“ Perhaps I am very bad, too,” said Corona. 
“But I do not call that wickedness.” 

“Ohno! Youare good. I wish I were 
like you!” 

“No, do not wish that. But, I confess, it 
seems to me natural that you should think as 
you do, because it is really true. Your 
father, Faustina, may have been mistaken 
about your future. If—if he had lived, you 
might perhaps have made him change his 
mind. At all events, you can hope that he 
now sees more clearly, that he understands 
how terrible it is for a woman to be married 
to a man she does not love—when she is sure 
that she loves another.” 

**Yes—you told me. Do you remember? 
It was the other day, after Flavia had been 
saying such dreadful things. But I know it 
already. Every woman must know it.” _ 

There was a short pause, during which 
Corona wondered whether she were the same 
person she had been ten days earlier, when 
she had delivered that passionate warning. 
Faustina sat quite still, looking up into the 
princess’s face. She was comforted and 
reassured and the tears had ceased to 
flow. 

“There is something else,” she said at last. 
“T want to tell you everything, for I can tell 
no one else. I cannot keep it to myself 
either. He has written to me, Corona. Was 
it very wrong to read his letter?” This 
time she smiled a little and blushed. 

“T do not think it was very wrong,” 
answered her friend with a soft laugh. She 
was so happy that she would have laughed at 
anything. 

“ Shall I show you his letter?” asked the 
young girl shyly. At the same time her 
hand disappeared into the pocket of her black 
gown, and immediately afterwards brought 
out «a folded piece of paper which looked as 
though it had been read several times. 

Corona did not think it necessary to ex- 
press her assent in words. Faustina opened 
the note, which contained the following 


words, written in Gouache’s delicate French 
handwriting :— 


“ MADEMOISELLE—When you have read 
these lines, you will understand my object 
in writing them, for you understand me, and 
you know that all [ do has but one object. 
A few days ago it was still possible for us to 
meet frequently. The terrible affliction 
which has fallen upon you, and in which none 
can feel deeper or more sincere sympathy than 
I, has put it out of your power and out of 
mine to join hands and weep over the 
present, to look into each other’s eyes and 
read there the golden legend of a future hap- 
piness. To meet as we have met, alone in 
the crowded church—no! we cannot do it. 
For you, at such a time, it would seem like a 

i to your father’s memory. For 
myself, I should deem it dishonourable, I 
should appear base in my own eyes. Did I 
not go to him and put to him the great 
question? Was I not repulsed—I do not say 
with insult, but with astonishment—at my 
presumption? Shall I then seem to take 
advantage of his death—of his sudden and 
horrible death—to press forward a suit which 
he is no longer able to oppose? I feel that 
it would be wrong. Though I cannot express 
myself as I would, I know that you under- 
stand me, for you think as I do. How could 
it be otherwise? Are we not one indivisible 
soul, we two? Yes, you will understand me. 
Yes, you will know that it is right. I go 
therefore, I leave Rome immediately. I 
cannot inhabit the same city and not see you. 
But I cannot quit the Zouaves in this time 
of danger. I am therefore going to Viterbo, 
whither I am sent through the friendly -as- 
sistance of one of our officers. There I shall 
stay until time has soothed your grief and 
restored your mother to health. To her we 
will turn when the moment has arrived. She 
will not be insensible to our tears and en- 
treaties. Until then good-bye! Ah! the 
word is less terrible than it looks, for our 
souls will be always together. I leave you 
but for a short space—no! I leave your 
sweet eyes, your angel’s face, your dear 
hands that I adore, but yourself I do not 
leave. I bear you with me in a heart that 
loves you—God knows how tenderly.” 


Corona read the letter carefully to the end. 
To her older appreciation of the world, such 
a letter appeared at first to be the fore- 
runner of a definite break, but a little re- 
flection made her change her mind. What 
he said was clearly true, and corresponded 
closely with Faustina’s own view of the 
case. The most serious obstacle to the 
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“Would you like us to accept such a 
favour from him?” he asked. “Tell me 
the truth.” 

“‘No,” answered Corona, without the least 
hesitation. ‘But I am sorry for San Gia- 
cinto. I think he is really trying to do 
right, and to be generous. He was hurt by 
your father’s answer.” 

“Tf I thought it would give you pleasure 
to feel that we could go to Saracinesca, I 
would try and make my father change his 
mind.” 

“Would you?” She knew very well what 
a sacrifice it would be to his pride. 

“Yes, dear. I would do it for you.” 

“ Giovanni—how good you are!” 

“No—I am not good. LIlove you. That 
is all. Shall I try?” 

“Never! Iam sorry for San Giacinto— 
but I could no more live in the old house, or 
in Saracinesca, than you could. Do I not 
feel all that you feel, and more?” 

“ All?” 

a. Wi 

They stood hand in hand looking out of 
the window, and there were tears in the 
eyes of both. The grasp of their fingers 
tightened slowly as though they were drawn 
together by an irresistible force. Slowly 
they turned their faces towards each other, 
and presently their lips met in one of those 
kisses that are never forgotten. Then 
Giovanni left her where she was. All had 
been said; both knew that they desired 
nothing more in this world, and that hence- 
forth they were all to each other. It was as 
though a good angel had set a heavenly seal 
upon the reunion of their hearts. 

Corona did not leave the room immediately 
but remained a few moments leaning against 
the heavy frame of the window. Her queenly 
figure drooped a little, and she pressed one 
hand to her side. Her dark face was bent 
down and the tears that had of old come so 
rarely made silver lines upon her olive 
cheeks. There was not one drop of bitter- 
ness in that overflowing of her soul’s trans- 
cendent joy, in that happiness which was so 
great and perfect that it seemed almost 
unbearable. 

And she had reason to be glad. In the 
midst of a calamity which would have 
absorbed the whole nature of many men, 
Giovanni had not one thought that was not 
for her. Giovanni, who had once doubted her, 
who had said such things to her as she dared 
not remember—Giovanni, suffering under a 
blow to his pride that was worse almost than 
total ruin, had but one wish, to make an- 
other sacrifice for her. That false past, of 
which she hated to think, was gone like an 


evil dream before the morning sun; that 
true past, which was her whole life, was 
made present again. The love that had 
been so bruised and crushed that she had 
thought it dead had sprung up again from 
its deep strong roots grander and nobler 
than before. The certainty that it was real 
was overwhelming, and drowned all her senses 
in a trance of light. 

Faustina Montevarchi entered the drawing- 
room softly, then, seeing no one, she advanced 
till she came all at once upon Corona in the 
embrasure of the window. The princess 
started slightly when she saw that she was 
not alone. 

“Corona!” exclaimed the young girl. 
“ Are you crying? What is it?” 

“Oh, Faustina! Iam so happy!” It 
was a relief to be able to say it to some one, 

“ Happy?” repeated Faustina in surprise. 
“But there are tears in your eyes, on your 
cheeks ¥ 

“You cannot understand—I do not won- 
der—how should you? And besides, I 
cannot tell you what it is.” 

“1 wish I were you,” answered her friend 
sadly. ‘ I wish I were happy !” 

“ What is it, child?” asked Corona kindly. 
Then she led Faustina to a stiff old sofa at 
one end of the vast room and they sat down 
together. ‘“ What is it?” she repeated, 
drawing the girl affectionately to her side. 

“You know what it is, dear. No one can 
help me. Oh, Corona! we love each other 
so very much !” 

“IT know—I know it is very real. But 
you must have a little patience, darling. 
Love will win in the end. Just now, 
too——” She did not finish the sentence, 
but she had touched a sensitive spot in 
Faustina’s conscience. 

“That is the worst of it,” was the answer. 
“T am so miserable, because I know he never 
would have allowed it, and now—I am 
ashamed to tell you, it is so heartless!” 
She hid her face on her friend’s shoulder. 

“ You will never be heartless, my dear 
Faustina,” said Corona. ‘ What you think, 
is not your fault, dear. Love is master of 
the world and of us all.” 

“But my love is not like yours, Corona. 
Perhaps yours was once like mine. But you 
are married—you are happy. You were 
saying so just now.” 

“Yes, dear. I am very, very happy, 





because I love very, very dearly. You 
will be as happy as Iam some day.” 

“ Ah, that. may be—but—I am dreadfully 
wicked, Corona !” 

“ You, child? "You do not know what it 
is to think anything bad ! ” 
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“ But Ido. Iam so much ashamed of it 
that I can hardly tell you—only I tell you 
everything, because you are my friend. 
Corona—it is horrible—it seems easier, more 
possible—now that he is gone—oh! I am 
so glad I have told you!” Faustina began 
to sob passionately, as though she were re- 
penting of some fearful crime. 

“Ts that all, darling!” asked Corona, 
smiling at the girl’s innocence, and pressing 
her head tenderly to her own breast. “Is 
that what makes you so unhappy ?” 

“ Yes—is it not—very, very dreadful?” 
A fresh shower of tears accompanied the 
question. 

“ Perhaps I am very bad, too,” said Corona. 
“But I do not call that wickedness.” 

“Ohno! Youare good. I wish I were 
like you!” 

“No, do not wish that. But, I confess, it 
seems to me natural that you should think as 
you do, because it is really true. Your 
father, Faustina, may have been mistaken 
about your future. If—if he had lived, you 
might perhaps have made him change his 
mind. At all events, you can hope that he 
now sees more clearly, that he understands 
how terrible it is for a woman to be married 
to a man she does not love—when she is sure 
that she loves another.” 

**Yes—you told me. Do you remember? 
It was the other day, after Flavia had been 
saying such dreadful things. But I know it 
already. Every woman must know it.” — 

There was a short pause, during which 
Corona wondered whether she were the same 

rson she had been ten days earlier, when 
she had delivered that passionate warning. 
Faustina sat quite still, looking up into the 
princess’s face. She was comforted and 
reassured and the tears had ceased to 
flow. 

“There is something else,” she said at last. 
“T want to tell you everything, for I can tell 
no one else. I cannot keep it to myself 
either. He has written to me, Corona. Was 
it very wrong to read his letter?” This 
time she smiled a little and blushed. 

“T do not think it was very wrong,” 
answered her friend with a soft laugh. She 
was so happy that she would have laughed at 
anything. 

“ Shall I show you his letter?” asked the 
young girl shyly. At the same time her 
hand disappeared into the pocket of her black 
gown, and immediately afterwards brought 
out « folded piece of paper which looked as 
though it had been read several times. 

Corona did not think it necessary to ex- 
press her assent in words. Faustina opened 
the note, which contained the following 


words, written in Gouache’s delicate French 
handwriting :— 


“ MADEMOISELLE—When you have read 
these lines, you will understand my object 
in writing them, for you understand me, and 
you know that all [ do has but one object. 
A few days ago it was still possible for us to 
meet frequently. The terrible affliction 
which has fallen upon you, and in which none 
can feel deeper or more sincere sympathy than 
I, has put it out of your power and out of 
mine to join hands and weep over the 
present, to look into each other's eyes and 
read there the golden legend of a future hap- 
piness. To meet as we have met, alone in 
the crowded church—no! we eannot do it. 
For you, at such a time, it would seem like a 

l to your father’s memory. For 
myself, I should deem it dishonourable, I 
should appear base in my own eyes. Did I 
not go to him and put to him the great 
question? Was I not repulsed—I do not say 
with insult, but with astonishment—at my 
presumption? Shall I then seem to take 
advantage of his death—of his sudden and 
horrible death—to press forward a suit which 
he is no longer able to oppose? I feel that 
it would be wrong. Though I cannot express 
myself as I would, I know that you under- 
stand me, for you think as I do. How could 
it be otherwise? Are we not one indivisible 
soul, we two? Yes, you will understand me. 
Yes, you will know that it is right. I go 
therefore, I leave Rome immediately. I 
cannot inhabit the same city and not see you. 
But I cannot quit the Zouaves in this time 
of danger. I am therefore going to Viterbo, 
whither I am sent through the friendly -as- 
sistance of one of our officers. There I shall 
stay until time has soothed your grief and 
restored your mother to health. To her we 
will turn when the moment has arrived. She 
will not be insensible to our tears and en- 
treaties. Until then good-bye! Ah! the 
word is less terrible than it looks, for our 
souls will be always together. I leave you 
but for a short space—no! I leave your 
sweet eyes, your angel’s face, your dear 
hands that I adore, but yourself I do not 
leave. I bear you with me in a heart that 
loves you—God knows how tenderly.” 


Corona read the letter carefully to the end. 
To her older appreciation of the world, such 
a letter appeared at first to be the fore- 
runner of a definite break, but a little re- 
flection made her change her mind. What 
he said was clearly true, and corresponded 
closely with Faustina’s own view of the 
case. The most serious obstacle to the 
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union of the lovers had been removed by 
Prince Montevarchi’s death, and it was in- 
conceivable that Gouache should have ceased 
to care for Faustina at the very moment 
when a chance of his marrying her had 
presented itself. Besides, Corona knew 
Gouache well, and was not mistaken in her 
estimate of his character. He was honour- 
able to Quixotism, and perfectly capable of 
refusing to take what looked like an unfair 
advantage. Considering Faustina’s strange 
nature, her amazing readiness to yield to 
first impulses, and her touching innocence 
of evil, it would have been an easy matter 
for the man she loved to draw her into a 
runaway match. She would have followed 
him as readily to the ends of the earth as 
she had followed him to the Serristori bar- 
racks. Gouache was not a boy, and pro- 
bably understood her peculiarities as well 
as any one. In going away for the present 
he was undoubtedly acting with the greatest 
delicacy, for his departure showed at once 
all the respect he felt for Faustina, and all 
that devotion to an ideal honour which was 
the foundation of his being. Though his 
epistle was not a model of literary style it 
contained certain phrases that came from 
the heart. Corona understood why Faustina 
was pleased with it, and why instead of 
shedding useless tears over his absence, she 
had shown such willingness to let her friend 
read Gouache’s own explanation of his de- 
parture. She folded the sheet of paper 
again and gave it back to the young girl. 

“T am glad he wrote that letter,” she said 
after a moment’s pause. “I always believed 
in him, and now—well, I think, he is almost 
worthy of you, Faustina.” 

Faustina threw her arms around Corona’s 
neck and kissed her again and again. 

“Tam so glad you know how good he is!” 
she cried. “I could not be happy unless 
you liked him, and you do.” 

All through the morning the two friends 
sat together in the great drawing-room talk- 
ing, as such women can talk to each other, 
with infinite grace about matters not worth 
recording, or if they spoke of things of 
greater importance, repeating the substance 
of what they had said before, finding at 
each repetition some new comment to make, 
some new point upon which to agree, after the 
manner of people who are very fond of each 
other. The hours slipped by, and they were 
unconscious of the lapse of time. The great 
clocks of the neighbouring church towers 
tolled eleven, twelve, and one o'clock, and 
yet they had more to say, and did not even 
notice the loud ringing of the hundred bells. 
The day was clear, and the bright sunlight 





streamed in through the high windows, tell- 
ing the hour with a more fatal precision than 
the clocks outside. All was peace and happi- 
ness and sweet intercourse, as the two women 
sat there undisturbed through the long morn- 
ing. They talked, and laughed, and held their 
hands clasped together, unconscious of the 
rest of the world. No sound penetrated 
from the rest of the house to the quiet, 
sunlit hall, which to Faustina’s mind had 
never looked so cheerful before since she 
could remember it. And yet within the 
walls of the huge old palace strange things 
were passing, things which it was well that 
neither of them should see. 

Before describing the events which close 
this part of my story, it is as well to say 
that Faustina has made her last appearance 
for the present. From the point of view 
which would have been taken by most of her 
acquaintances, her marriage with Gouache 
was a highly improbable event. If any one 
desires an apology for being left in uncer- 
tainty as to her fate, I can only answer that 
I am writing the history of the Saracinesca 
and not of any one else. There are certain 
stages in that history which are natural 
halting-places for the historian himself, and 
for his readers if he have any; and it is 
impossible to make the lives of a number of 
people coincide so far as to wind them up 
together, and yet be sure that they will run 
down at the same moment like the clocks of 
his Majesty Charles the Fifth. If it were, 
the world would be a very different place. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE scene in the study while the notary 
read through the voluminous documents is 
worth describing. At one end of the large 
green table sat San Giacinto alone, his form, 
even as he sat, towering above the rest. 
The mourning he wore harmonised with his 
own dark and massive head. His expression 
was calm and thoughtful, betraying neither 
satisfaction nor triumph. From time to time 
his deep-set eyes turned towards Saracinesca 
with a look of inquiry, as though to assure 
himself that the prince agreed to the various 
points and was aware that he must now 
speak for the last time, if he spoke at all. 
At the other end of the board the two Sara- 
cinesca were seated side by side. The strong 
resemblance that existed between them was 
made very apparent by their position, but 
although, allowing for the difference of their 
ages, their features corresponded almost line 
for line, their expressions were totally dif- 
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ferent. The old man’s grey hair and pointed 
beard seemed to bristle with suppressed ex- 
citement. His heavy brows were bent 
together, as though he were making a great 
effort to control his temper, and now and 
then there was an angry gleam in his eyes. 
He sat square and erect in his seat, as though 
he were facing an enemy, but he kept his 
hands below the table, for he did not choose 
that San Giacinto should see the nervous 
working of his fingers. Giovanni, on the 
other hand, looked upon the proceedings with 
an indifference that was perfectly apparent. 
He occasionally looked at his watch, sup- 
pressed a yawn, and examined his nails with 
great interest. It was clear that he was not 
in the least moved by what was going on. 
It was no light matter for the old nobleman 
to listen to the documents that deprived him 
one by one of his titles, his estates, and his 
other wealth, in favour of a man who was 
still young, and whom, in spite of the relation- 
ship, he could not help regarding as an 
inferior. He had always considered himself 
as the representative of an older generation, 
who, by right of position, was entitled to 
transmit to his son the whole mass of those 
proud traditions in which he had grown up 
as in his natural element. Giovanni, on the 
contrary, possessed a goodly share of that 
indifference that characterises the younger 
men of the nineteenth century. He was 
perfectly satisfied with his present situation, 
and had been so long accustomed to depend 
upon his personality and his private fortune, 
for all that he enjoyed or required in life, 
that he did not desire the responsibilities 
that weigh heavily upon the head of a great 
family. Moreover, recent events had turned 
the current of his thoughts into a different 
direction. He was in his way as happy as 
Corona, and he knew that real happiness 
proceeds from something more than a score 
of titles and a few millions of money, more 
or less. He regarded the long morning’s 
work as an intolerable nuisance, which pre- 
vented him from spending his time with his 
wife. 

In the middle of the table sat the two no- 
taries, flanked by four clerks, all of them pale 
men in black, clean shaved, of various ages, 
but bearing on their faces the almost unmis- 
takable stamp of their profession. The one 
who was reading the deeds wore spectacles. 
From time to time he pushed them back upon 
his bald forehead and glanced first at San 
Giacinto and then at Prince Saracinesca, after 
which he carefully resettled the glasses upon 
his long nose and proceeded with his task 
until he had reached the end of another set 
of clauses, when he repeated the former opera- 


tion with mechanical regularity, never failing 
to give San Giacinto the precedence of the 
first look. 

For a long time this went on, with a mon- 
otony which almost drove Giovanni from the 
room. Indeed nothing but absolute neces- 
sity could have kept him in his place. At 
last the final deed was reached. It was an 
act of restitution drawn up in a simple form 
so as to include, by a few words, all the pre- 
ceding documents. It set forth that Leone 
Saracinesca being “free in body and mind,” 
the son of Giovanni Saracinesca, deceased, 
“whom may the Lord preserve in a state of 
glory,” restored, gave back, yielded, and 
abandoned all those goods, titles, and bene- 
fices which he had inherited directly from 
Leone Saracinesca, the eleventh of that name, 
deceased, “‘whom may the Lord preserve in 
a state of glory,” to Giovanni Saracinesca, 
Marchese di San Giacinto, who was “free in 
body and mind,” son of Orsino Saracinesca, 
ninth of that name, deceased, “whom may 
the Lord,” ete. Not one of the quaint stock 
phrases were omitted. The notary paused, 
looked round, adjusted his spectacles and con- 
tinued. The deed further set forth that Gio- 
vanni Saracinesca, Marchese di San Giacinto 
aforesaid, acknowledged the receipt of the 
aforesaid goods, titles, and benefices, and stated 
that he received all as the complete inherit- 
ance, relinquishing all further claims against 
the aforesaid Leone and his heirs for ever. 
Once more the reader paused, and then read 
the last words in a clear voice-— 

“‘ Both the noble parties promising, finally, 
in regard to the present cession, to take 
account of it, to hold it as acceptable, valid, 
and perpetual, and, for the same, never to 
allow it to be spoken of otherwise.” 

A few words followed, setting forth the 
name of the notary and the statement that 
the act was executed in his presence, with 
the date. When he had finished reading all, 
he rose and turned the document upon the 
table so that the two parties could stand 
opposite to him and sign it. Without a word 
he made a slight inclination and offered the 
pen to Saracinesca. The old gentleman pushed 
back his chair and marched forward with 
erect head and a firm step to sign away what 
had been his birthright. From first to last 
he had acknowledged the justice of his 
cousin’s claims, and he was not the man to 
waver at the supreme moment. His hair 
bristled more stiffly than ever, and his dark 
eyes shot fire, but he took the pen and wrote 
his great strong signature as clearly as he 
had written it at the foot of his marriage 
contract five and thirty years earlier. Gio- 
vanni looked at him with admiration. 
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Then San Giacinto, who had risen out of 
respect to the old man, came forward and 
took the pen in his turn. He wrote out his 
name in straight, firm characters as usual, 
but at the end the ink made a broad black 
mark that ended abruptly, as though the 
writer had put the last stroke to a great 
undertaking. 

“There should be two witnesses,” said the 
notary in the awkward silence that followed. 
“ Don Giovanni can be one,” he added, giving 
the latter the only name that was now his, 
with a lawyer’s scrupulous exactness. 

“One of your clerks can be the other,” 
suggested Saracinesca, who was anxious to 
get away as soon as possible. 

“Tt is not usual,” replied the notary. “Is 
there no one in the palace? One of the young 
princes would do admirably.” 

“They are all away,” said San Giacinto. 
“Let me see—there is the librarian. Will 
he answer the purpose? He must be in the 
library at this hour. A respectable man— 
he has Leen thirty years in the house. For 
that matter, the steward is probably in his 
office, too.” 

“The librarian is the best person,” an- 
swered the notary. 

“T will bring him at once—I know the 
way.” San Giacinto left the study by the 
door that opened upon the passage. The 
others could hear his heavy steps as he went 
rapidly up the paved corridor. Old Saracin- 
esca walked up and down the room unable to 
conceal his impatience. Giovanni resumed 
his seat and waited quietly, indifferent to 
the last. 

Arnoldo Mezchini was in the library, as 
San Giacinto had anticipated. He was seated 
at his usual place at the upper end of the 
hall, surrounded by books and writing mate- 
rials which he handled nervously without 
making any serious attempt to use them. 
He had lost all power of concentrating his 
thoughts or of making any effort to work. 
Fortunately for him no one had paid any at- 
tention to him during the past ten days. His 
appearance was dishevelled and slovenly, and 
he was more bent than he had formerly been. 
His eyes were bleared and glassy as he stared 
at the table before him, assuming a wild and 
startled expression when, looking up, he 
fancied he saw some horrible object gliding 
quickly across the sunny floor, or creeping 
up to him over the polished table. All his 
former air of humility and shabby respect- 
ability was gone. His disordered dress, his 
straggling greyish hair that hung from be- 
neath the dirty black skull-cap around his 
mis-shapen ears, his face, yellow in parts, and 
irregularly flushed in others, as though it 
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were beginning to be scorched from within, 
his unwashed hands, every detail of his 
appearance, in short, proclaimed his total 
degradation. But hitherto no one had noticed 
him, for he had ‘lived between his attic, the 
deserted library and the apothecary’s shop on 
the island of Saint Bartholomew. His mind 
had almost ceased to act when he was awake, 
except in response to the fear which the 
smallest circumstances now caused him. If 
he had dreams by night, he saw visions also 
in the day, and his visions generally took the 
shape of San Giacinto. He had not really seen 
him since he had met him when the prince 
lay in state, but the fear of him was, if any- 
thing, greater than if he had met him daily. 
The idea that the giant was lying in wait for 
him had become fixed, and yet he was power- 
less to fly. His energy was all gone between 
his potations and the constant terror that 
paralyzed him. 

On that morning, he had been as usual to 
the Ponte Quattro Capi and had returned 
with the means of sleep in his pocket. He 
had no instinct left but to deaden his sensa- 
tions with drink during the hours of light, 
while waiting for the time when he could lie 
down and yield to the more potent influence 
of the opium. He had therefore come back 
as usual, and by force of habit had taken his 
place in the library, the fear of seeming to 
neglect his supposed duties forbidding him to 
spend all his time in his room. As usual, 
too, he had locked the door of the passage to 
separate himself from his dread of a super- 
natural visitation. He sat doubled together 
in his chair, his long arms lying out before 
him upon the books and papers. 

All at once he started in his seat. One, 
two, one, two—yes, there were footsteps in 
the corridor—they were coming nearer and 
nearer—heavy, like those of the dead prince 
—but quicker, like those of San Giacinto— 
closer, closer yet. A hand turned the latch 
once, twice, then shook the lock roughly. 
Meschini was helpless. He could neither 
get upon his feet and escape by the other 
exit, nor find the way to the pocket that held 
his weapon. Again the latch was turned and 
shaken, and then the deep voice he dreaded 
was heard calling to him. 

“ Signor Meschini !” 

He shrieked aloud with fear, but he was 
paralysed in every limb. A moment later a 
terrible crash drowned his cries. San 


Giacinto, on hearing his agonised scream, 
had feared some accident. He drew back a 
step and then, with a spring, threw his 
colossal strength against the line where the 
leaves of the door joined. The lock broke 
in its sockets, the panels cracked under the 
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tremendous pressure, and the door flew wide 
open. In a moment San Giacinto was stand- 
ing over the librarian, trying to drag him 
back from the table and out of his seat. 
He thought the man was in a fit. In 
reality he was insane with terror. 

“ An easy death, for the love of heaven!” 
moaned the wretch, twisting himself under 
the iron hands that held him by the shoulders. 
“For God’s sake! I will tell you all—do 
not torture me—oh! oh!—only let it be 
easy—and quick—yes, I tell you—I killed 
the prince—oh, mercy, mercy, for Christ’s 
sake !” 

San Giacinto’s grip tightened, and his face 
grew livid. He lifted Meschini bodily from 
the chair and set him against the table, 
holding him up at arm’s length, his deep eyes 
blazing with a rage that would soon be un- 
controllable. Meschini’s naturally strong 
constitution did not afford him the relief of 
fainting. 

“You killed him—why?” asked San 
Giacinto through his teeth, scarcely able to 
speak. 

“For you, for you—oh, have mercy—do 
not a 

“ Silence!” cried the giant in a voice that 
shook the vault of the hall. “ Answer me 
or I will tear your head from your body with 
my hands! Why do you say you killed him 
for me?” 

Meschini trembled all over, and then his 
contorted face grew almost calm. He had 
reached that stage which may be called the 
somnambulism of fear. The perspiration 
covered his skin in an instant, and his voice 
sank to a distinct whisper. 

“He made me forge the deeds, and would 
not pay mefor them. Then I killed him.” 

“ What deeds?” 

“The deeds that have made you Prince 
Saracinesca. If you do not believe me, go to 
my room, the originals are in the cupboard. 
The key is here, in my right-hand pocket.” 

He could not move to get it, for San 
Giacinto held him fast, and watched every 
attempt he made at a movement. His own 
face was deathly pale, and his white lips 
were compressed together. 

“You forged them altogether, and the 
originals are untouched?” he asked, his 
grasp tightening unconsciously till Meschini 
yelled with pain. 

“Yes!” he cried. ‘‘Oh, do not hurt me 
—an easy death g 

“ Come with me,” said San Giacinto, leaving 
his arms and taking him by the collar. 
Then he dragged and pushed him towards 
the splintered door of the passage. At the 
threshold, Meschini writhed and tried to 








draw back, but he could no more have 
escaped from those hands that held him than 
a lamb can loosen the talons of an eagle 
when they are buried deep in the flesh. 

“Go on!” urged the strong man, in fierce 
tones. ‘“ You came by this passage to kill 
him—you know the way.” 

With a sudden movement of his right 
hand he launched the howling wretch for- 
ward into the corridor. All through the 
narrow way Meschini’s cries for mercy re- 
sounded, loud and piercing, but no one heard 
him. The walls were thick and the distance 
from the inhabited rooms was great. But 
at last the shrieks reached the study. 

Saracinesca stood still in his walk. Gio- 
vanni sprang to his feet. The notaries sat 
in their places and trembled. The noise 
came nearer and then the door flew open. 
San Giacinto dragged the shapeless mass of 
humanity in and flung it half way across 
the room, so that it sank in a heap at the 
old prince’s feet. 

“There is the witness to the deeds,” he 
cried savagely. “He forged them, and he 
shall witness them in hell. He killed his 
master in this very room, and here he shall 
tell the truth before he dies. Confess, you 
dog! And be quick about it, or I will help 
you.” 

He stirred the grovelling creature with 
his foot. Meschini only rolled from side to 
side and hid his face against the floor. Then 
the gigantic hands seized him again and set 
him on his feet, and held him with his face 
to the eight men who had all risen and were 
standing together in wondering silence. 

“Speak !” shouted San Giacinto in Mes- 
chini’s ear. “You are not dead yet—you 
have much to live through, I hope.” 

Again that trembling passed over the un- 
fortunate man’s limbs, and he grew quiet 
and submissive. It was all as he had seen 
it in his wild dreams and visions, the secret 
chamber whence no sound could reach the 
outer world, the stern judges all in black, 
the cruel strength of San Giacinto ready to 
torture him. The shadow of death rose in 
his eyes. 

“Let me sit down,” he said in a broken 
voice. 

San Giacinto led him to a chair in the 
midst of them all. Then he stood before 
one of the doors, and motioned to his cousin 
to guard the other. But Arnoldo Meschini 
had no hope of escape. His hour was at 
hand, and he knew it. 

“You forged the deeds which were pre- 
sented as originals in the court. Confess it 
to those gentlemen.” It was San Giacinto 
who spoke. 
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“The prince made me do it,” answered 
Meschini in low tones. “He promised me 
twenty thousand scudi for the work.” 

“To be paid—when! Tell all.” 

“To be paid in cash the day the verdict 
was given.” 

“You came to get your money here ?” 

“T came here. He denied having pro- 
mised anything definite. I grew angry. I 
killed him.” A violent shudder shook his 
frame from head to foot. 

“You strangled him with a pocket hand- 
kerchief ?” 

“It was Donna Faustina’s?” 

“The prince threw it on the ground after 
he had struck her. I saw the quarrel. I 
was waiting for my money. I watched them 
through the door.” 

“You know that you are to die. Where 
are the deeds you stole when you forged the 
others?” 

“I told you—in the cupboard in my 
room. Here is the key. Only—for God’s 
sake “ 

He was beginning to break down again. 
Perhaps, by the habit of the past days he 
felt the need for drink even in that supreme 
moment, for his hand sought his pocket as 
he sat. Instead of the bottle he felt the 
cold steel barrel of the revolver, which he 
had forgotten“ San Giacinto looked towards 
the notary. 

“Ts this a full confession, sufficient to com- 
mit this man to trial?” he asked. But 
before the notary could answer, Meschini’s 
voice sounded through the room, not weak 
and broken, but loud and clear. 

“Tt is! It is!” he cried in sudden and 
wild excitement. “I have told all. The 
deeds will speak for themselves. Ah! you 
would have done better to leave me amongst 
my books!” He turned to San Giacinto. 
“You will never be Prince Saracinesca. But 
I shall escape you. You shall not give 
me a slow death—you shall not, I say—-——” 

San Giacinto made a step towards him. 
The proximity of the man who had inspired 
him with such abject terror put an end to 
his hesitation. 

“You shall not!” he almost screamed. 
“ But my blood is on your head—Ah! ” 

Three deafening reports shook the air in 
rapid succession, and all that was left of 
Arnoldo Meschini lay in a shapeless heap 
upon the floor. While a man might have 
counted a score there was silence in the 
room. Then San Giacinto came forward 
and bent over the body, while the notaries 
and their clerks cowered in a corner. Sara- 
cinesca and Giovanni stood together, grave 
and silent, as brave men are when they 





have seen a horrible sight and can do no- 
thing. Meschini was quite dead. When San 
Giacinto had assured himself of the fact, he 
looked up. All the fierce rage had vanished 
from his face. 

“ He is dead,” he said quietly. “ You all 
saw it. You will have to give your evidence 
in half an hour when the police come. Be 
good enough to open the door.” 

He took up the body in his arms carefully, 
but with an ease that amazed those who 
watched hint. Giovanni held the door open, 
and San Giacinto deposited his burden gently 
upon the pavement of the corridor. Then 
he turned back and re-entered the room. 
The door of the study closed for ever on 
Arnoldo Meschini. 

In the dead silence that followed, San 
Giacinto approached the table upon which 
the deed lay, still waiting to be witnessed. 
He took it in his hand and turned to Sara- 
cinesca. There was no need for him to 
exculpate himself from any charge of com- 
plicity in the abominable fraud which Monte- 
varchi had prepared before he died. Not 
one of the men present even thought of 
suspecting him. Even if they had, it was 
clear that he would not have brought Mes- 
chini to confess before them a robbery in 
which he had taken part. But there was 
that in his brave eyes that told his innocence 
better than any evidence or argument could 
have proclaimed it. He held out the docu- 
ment to Saracinesca. 

“Would you like to keep it as a me- 
mento?” he asked. “Or shall I destroy it 
before you?” 

His voice never quavered, his face was not 
discomposed. Giovanni, the noble-hearted 
gentleman, wondered whether he himself 
could have borne such a blow so bravely as 
this innkeeper cousin of his. Hopes, such 
as few men can even aspire to entertain, had 
been suddenly extinguished. A future of 
power and wealth and honour, the highest 
almost that his country could give any man, 
had been in a moment dashed to pieces before 
his eyes. Dreams, in which the most in- 
different would see the prospect of enormous 
satisfaction had vanished into nothing dur- 
ing the last ten minutes, almost at the instant 
when they were to be realized. And yet the 
man who had hoped such hopes, who had 
looked forward to such a future, whose mind 
must have revelled many a time in the 
visions that were already becoming realities 
—that man stood before them all, outwardly 
unmoved, and proposing to his cousin that 
he should keep as a remembrance the words 
that told of his own terrible disappointment. 
He was indeed the calmest of those present. 
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“Shall I tear it to pieces?” he asked 
again, holding the document be*ween his 
fingers. Then the old prince spoke. 

“ Do what you will with it,” he answered. 
“But give me your hand. You are a braver 
man than I.” 

The two men looked into each other’s eyes 
as their hands met. 

“Tt shall not be the last deed between us,” 
said Saracinesca. “There shall be another. 
Whatever may be the truth about that 
villain’s work you shall have your share——” 

«A few hours ago you would not take 
yours,” answered San Giacinto, quietly. 
“Must I repeat your own words?” 

“ Well, well—we will talk of that. This 
has been a terrible morning’s work, and we 
must do other things before we go to busi- 
ness again. That poor man’s body is outside 
the door. We had better attend to that 
matter first, and send for the police. Gio- 
vanni, my boy, will you tell Corona? I 
believe she is still in the house.” 

Giovanni needed no urging to go upon his 
errand. He entered the drawing-room where 
Corona was still sitting beside Faustina 
upon the sofa. His face must have been 
pale, for Corona looked at him with a startled 
expression. 

“Ts anything the matter?” she asked. 

“Something very unpleasant has occurred,” 
he answered, looking at Faustina. “ Meschini, 
the librarian, has just died very suddenly in 
the study where we were.” 

“ Meschini?” cried Faustina in surprise, 
and with some anxiety. 

“Yes. Are you nervous, Donna Faus- 
tina? May I tell you something very 
startling?” It was a man’s question. 

“ Yes—what is it?” she asked quickly. 

“ Meschini confessed before us all that it 
was he who was the cause—in fact, that he 
had murdered your father. Before any one 
could stop him, he had shot himself. It is 
very dreadful.” 

With a low cry that was more expressive 
of amazement than of horror, Faustina sank 
into a chair. In his anxiety to tell his wife 
the whole truth Giovanni forgot her at 
once. As soon as he began to speak, 


‘however, Corona led him away to the window 


where they had stood together a few hours 
earlier. 

“Corona—what I told her is not all. 
There is something else. Meschini had 
forged the papers which gave the property 
to San Giacinto. Montevarchi had promised 
him twenty thousand scudi for the job. It 
was because he would not pay the money 


THE 


that Meschini killed him. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“You will have everything after all?” 

“ Everything—but we must give San Gia- 
cinto a share. He has behaved like a hero. 
He found it all out and made Meschini con- 
fess. When he knew the truth, he did not 
move a muscle of his face, but offered my 
father the deed he had just signed as a 
memento of the occasion.” 

“Then he will not take anything, any 
more than you would, or your father. Is it 
quite sure, Giovanni? Is there no possible 
mistake ?” 

“No. It isabsolutely certain. The original 
documents are in this house.” 

“T am glad then, for you, dear,” an- 
swered Corona. “It would have been very 
hard for you to bear——” 

“ After this morning? After the other 
day in Holy Office?” asked Giovanni, looking 
deep into her splendid eyes. “Can anything 
be hard to bear if you love me, darling?” 

“Oh my beloved! I wanted to hear you 
say it!” Her head sank upon his shoulder, 
as though she had found that perfect rest 
for which she had once so longed. 


Here ends the second act in the history of 
the Saracinesca. To trace their story farther 
would be to enter upon an entirely different 
series of events, less unusual perhaps in 
themselves, but possibly worthy of descrip- 
tion as embracing that period during which 
Rome and the Romans began to be trans- 
formed and modernized. In the occurrences 
that followed, both political and social, the 
Saracinesca bore a part in that blaze of 
gaiety which for many reasons developed 
during the winter of the Cicumenical Coun- 
cil, in the fall of the temporal power, in the 
social confusion that succeeded that long- 
expected catastrophe, and which led by rapid 
degrees to the present state of things. If 
there are any left who still feel an interest 
in Giovanni and Corona, the historian may 
once more resume his task and set forth in 
succession the circumstances through which 
they have passed since that memorable morn- 
ing they spent at the Palazzo Montevarchi. 
They themselves are facts, and as such, are 
part of the century in which we live; 
whether they are interesting facts or not, is 
for others to judge, and if the verdict de- 
nounces them as flat, unprofitable and al- 
together dull, it is not their fault ; the blame 
must be imputed to him who, knowing them 
well, has failed in an honest attempt to show 
them as they are. 


END. 
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| id and Mm, Cam Pape playa 
At cards for hysoes, Cupid pard 
* He stake hyo Quiver, low and Arrows, 
Hi mothers dovegand team of Sparrows, 
oe them loo , then down he throw 
eoral of hus Lup , the rope 
Growing ons cheek(but none knows how), 
Guth these, the erystal of hyo brow, 
And then the dumfale on up chin ; 
All these dud my Campacpe WU: 
At last he pet her both hyo ese — 
She won, and Cupid blind doth rye 
© Love hap phe done thre to thee 
What shall aloe Leeome of me . 
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This Bonny weather 
Let’s to-gether; 

Come sweet lass, 

Let’s trip upon the grass. 
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Ev-'ry where, 
Poor Jocky seeks his dear, 


And unless you ap-pear, 


He sees no beauty here. 
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On our green 
| The loons are sporting, 


Piping, Courting : 
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On our green 





The blithest lads are seen: 


There, all day, 





Our lasses dance and play, 
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And ev'ry one is gay 


But I, when you're away. 


From Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1699. 


Tune—“ Greenwich Park.” 
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ET CATERA. 


By H. D. Tramn. 


A,ROBABLY we shall never 
know the author of the 
brilliant apergu that 
oysters are only in season 
in those months that con- 
tain the letter r. Like 
most brilliant apercus it 
is a little wanting in 
accuracy, inasmuch as a 
perfectly good oyster may be obtained well 
into May, and a particularly good one in the 
month of August. Still the generalization 
is sufficiently correct for practical purposes, 
and the faithful who are now preparing to 
indemnify themselves for their enforced abs- 
tinence, have no doubt undergone a full 
three months’ Ramadan. Alas! that the fast 
should nowadays be perpetual for so many, 
and that we no longer witness, nor have 
for nearly a generation witnessed, the joyous 
spectacle of a whole world, as it wete, re- 
turning with rejoicings to the oyster-board. 
Every year we get further and further from 
the time when the street-boys’ August ap- 
peal to us to “remember the grotto,” was 
an exhilarating challenge, instead of a pain- 
ful reminder. “Remember thee!” is the 
reply which rises to our lips as we look back 
upon the penny native—nay, the ninepence-a- 
dozen native—gleaming spectral and dream- 
like through the mist of years. “ Remember 
thee! Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory 
holds its seat In this distracted globe.” We 
feel inclined to vow with Hamlet that we 
will wipe away from the mind all “ trivial 
fond records” of the other and vastly in- 
ferior substitutes for the English native 
—* All blue-points, all Ostends, all Portu- 





guese,” as Hamlet put it—wherewith since 
the calamitous famine which set in some eight- 
and-twenty years ago the connoisseur in 
oysters has attempted to stay the stomach of 
his zest. On their inferiority it is unnecessary 
toinsist. The fame of our oyster is too well 
established, of too ancient date, to need vin- 
dication in these days. Did not Cwsar, 
according to some of the Germans, land in 
Britain at the very spot where lay the oyster- 
beds destined to supply the tables of Roman 
epicures in many an after year —to wit, at 
Richborough. English archeologists still 
stick to Deal, but on this matter I would 
rather trust to the poetic insight and imagi- 
nation of the Germans, and to their know- 
ledge of “what is good” in every circum- 
stance of life—especially at the dinner-table. 
It is infinitely more romantic to imagine 
that Czsar bounded over our oyster-beds to 
reach our shores, and Rutupie shall always 
have my suffrage as the place of his landing. 
It was ‘a great day entirely” for the gour- 
mets of the Imperial City—to anticipate 
matters a little in respect of the adjective— 
when Julius first flushed the Rutupine beds. 
Until then the Romans had eked out a miser- 
able subsistence on the yield of the Lucrine 
rocks and the Circran promontory. Sergius 
Orata, says Pliny, was the first man who 
went in for ostreoculture, as early as the 
time of L. Crassus the Orator ; and Sergius, 
according to Pliny, made a very good thing 
out of his Lucrines. But when the British 
natives came, it was all over with the Italian 
natives. It was another case of Grecia 


capta Serum victorem cepit, and the conquest of 
Britain was avenged. 


Juvenal remarks of 
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the old vivewr Montanus—he who had known 
the “ancient luxury” of the Imperial Court, 
and had spent his “nichts wi’ Nero,”—that 
he could tell at the first bite whether an 
oyster was a native of Circeii or the Lucrine 
rock, or whether it was from the Richborough 
beds. And I should rather think he could! 
—at least if he had the slightest preten- 
sion to expertise. With the oyster of Circeii 
I have never foregathered, at least to my 
knowledge, but whosoever has been to Naples, 
and is an oyster-eater, knows the Lucrine 
bivalves. They gather them still along the 
coast between Puteoli and Baie, and for 
aught I know from the very lake itself, 
their most ancient seat, perhaps on the actual 
spot where Sergius Orata “made his pile.” 
And they are good: no one denies that. 
Such as they are they compare favourably 
with the pretty insignificance of the Ostend 
oyster in its delicately “ goffred” shell ; and 
they do not, every fifth one, turn and rend 
you with their hideous “strength ” as is the 
manner of the “ blue-point.” But, shade of 
Dando! to compare them for one fleeting 
moment, for one minutest punctum temporis, 
with a Whitstable native! The notion of 
such a comparison is simply ludicrous. 
And yet Juvenal himself apparently had no 
due perception of the difference. He evidently 
thought that it was a feather in the cap 
of Montanus to be able to distinguish be- 
tween the Rutupine and Lucrine oyster, and 
in another famous passage he uses not the 
former but the latter to symbolize the 
height of luxury. “Life!” he exclaims 
of the depraved Roman noble of his time— 


“ Life ! ‘tis not life! Who merits death is dead 
Though Gauran oysters for his feast be spread.” 


In his consciousness of his unworth, the 
“wretch concentred all in self” will be 
made miserable even among his Gauran (or 
Lucrine) oysters by self-contempt. Among 
such oysters he might perhaps be miserable ; 
but if he had tried Colchesters as a cure 
for remorse, the result might well have been 
different. Novery certain inference is to be 
drawn from the mere fact that a man cannot 
deaden the pangs of remorse with an oyster 
of the “seconds” quality. English natives 
I have no doubt would have tranquillized 
the tormented soul of Macbeth where “ blue- 
points” would entirely have failed, and it is 
perhaps fortunate that the rarity and costliness 
of the former variety of the bivalve is such 
as to offer little encouragement to men to 
sacrifice “‘the causes of life” for the sake 
of retaining an existence which has lost or 


suffered a great reduction of one of the 
pleasures which lightened it thirty years 
ago. Will that pleasure ever return in 
anything like its old abundance? we ask our- 
selves, and with a despondency which deepens 
year by year. Will oysters, in other words, 
ever recover their former cheapness, or ever 
approach to it? We have made worthy 
endeavours to bring back the golden age of 
cheap oysters. Legislation has tried its 
hand: science has lent its aid; ostreocul- 
ture has systematized and developed its 
methods— yet in vain. Native oysters 
somehow or another do not get cheaper. 
A dozen of them still exceed the cost of a 
lawyer’s letter, to compare them with another 
luxury. And the truth is gradually dawning, 
I think, upon the minds of thoughtful men, 
that the operation of a law as terrible 
and inexorable as that of Malthus—the law 
that population increases faster than the means 
of subsistence, expressed in terms of native 
oysters, will prevent them from ever again 
coming down to a penny a-piece. 


No one with a heart that can feel for 
another will have withheld his sympathy 
from Lord Tennyson under the calamity of 
seeing his manuscripts sold by auction, and 
having the rough drafts of his thoughts 
exposed to the prying eyes of the world. It 
cannot but be painful to the poet to hear the 
prosaic mob remarking upon the fact that 
this or the other perfect stanza was “very 
awkward” or “sadly flat” in its original 
form, and wondering, as is their good-natured 
way, whether, if more of the immortal verse 
could be discovered in its “ first state,” it 
would have been found only to have “ put on 
immortality ” by the same patient ingenuity 
of art as went to the creation of the ever- 
lasting beauty of Ninon de!’Enclos. From an 
artistic point of view, however, the corrections 
and improvements of a poet can hardly ever 
fail to be interesting, whether as in the par- 
ticular case to which I have referred—that 
of Lord Tennyson’s famous Address to the 
Queen—they are true “ corrections,” genuine 
“improvements,” or whether, as in too many 
other cases, they are the very reverse of 
changes for the better. If the former, we 
see poetry in the making, which is of course 
a fascinating sight. If the latter, we see 
poetry in the marring, which, when the hand 
that mars is the poet’s own, isa stranger 
spectacle still. And of all examples of this 
latter description the strangest surely is 
that of the remarkable man who never, so 
far as the world knew, wrote a line of original 
poetry, and who buried his translations of 
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the poetry of others as effectually out of 
human sight and ken as he could possibly 
contrive to do, but who was nevertheless 
destined to have the buried treasures dis- 
interred and himself acclaimed as a poet of 
indefeasible title to the name. Why, one 
asks one’s self, onreading the late Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald’s reprint of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam,—why shoulda man compose, print, 
and publish, or pretend to publish, in the 
year 1859 a well-nigh perfect piece of verse, 
admirable alike in form and matter, in 
exquisite felicity of diction, in warmth and 
richness of Oriental colour, and above all 
in a certain stately distinction of style and 
movement which would alone entitle it to a 
high place in English poetry; and then 
proceed, after numberless revisions and re- 
revisions, corrections and re-corrections, to 
publish a careful, deliberate, and authorita- 
tive recension of the great poem, in which it 
is hardly too much to say that every single 
alteration is a change for the worse? To 
take but one, and one that meets us at the 
very threshold, imagine a poet whom the 
grace of the Muses had once inspired with 
this magnificent opening— 


Awake ! for Morning in the bowl of Night 

Has flung the stone that puts the stars to flight ; 
And lo! the Hunter of the East has caught 

The sultan’s turret in a noose of light ! 


Fancy such a poet, I say calmly sitting 
down to alter this splendidly sudden burst of 
song into— 


Wake, for the Sun who scattered into flight 
The stars before him from the field of night, 
Drives night along with them from Heaven, 
and strikes 
The sultan’s turret with a shaft of light! 


It is enough to make one throw away the 
file, and forswear corrections for ever. Can 
it be possible, we ask ourselves, that the taste 
which appreciates the fine audacity of the 
first version could tolerate for a moment the 
(by contrast) insufferable flatness of the 
second. Was it that Mr. Fitzgerald was 
seized with a qualm of that most incon- 
venient ague, the translator’s conscience,— 
that he thought that the second version was 
closer to the original than the first, and felt 
bound in duty to sacrifice the daring ima- 
gery of the earlier to the tame and common- 
place metaphor of the later form? Not a 
bit of it ; for—will it be believed !—there was 
no original at all. The first stanza is wholly 


and solely of the English poet’s own inven- 
The star reflecting bowl, the stone of 


tion. 
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Morning, the Hunter of the East, how- 
soever armed—they are all pure unadulter- 
ated Fitzgerald. That “shaft,” to para- 
phrase the learned Coke on the learned 
Littelton, “came never out of Omar's quiver” ; 
and why therefore, oh! why substitute this 
desperately hackneyed feat of solar archery, 
for the bolder, nobler, more realistic, and 
ten times more picturesque and striking 
figure of the thrown lassot To go through 
the famous poem, stanza by stanza, would be 
too melancholy a task to undertake, even if 
space allowed. Any reader of critical taste 
who will compare the two versions for him- 
self will, I feel sure, confirm the general pro- 
position that the “emendations” of the 
Rubaiyat are among the most unfortunate 
“improvements” that anything except a street 
or a public building has ever had to undergo. 


I have always admired that vitality of 
youthful illusion which was at an advanced 
age displayed by the late Mr. W. C. Bryant 
in compiling a sort of Index Expurgatorius of 
grammaticaland orthographic solecisms which 
the compositors and contributors engaged 
upon his newspaper were desired to avoid. He 
evidently thought, good easy man, that it was 
possible to kill a popular error in speech and 
writing—nay, as his list might not survive 
him, he must have believed that to set out in 
the seventies on an enterprise of this kind 
was a fairly hopeful proceeding. If so, what 
a buoyant temperament must have been his! 
For without having reached the seventies one 
may have watched people with a passion for 
accuracy in the use of their mother tongue, 
endeavouring for twenty or five-and-twenty 
years to correct some gross and ignorant 
abuse of language, some abuse which could 
only have crept in through those media for 
the world-wide dissemination of philological 
blunders, the newspapers—and labouring 
absolutely, blankly, hopelessly in vain. . The 
solecism against which these reformers direct 
their attacks may be denounced, laughed at, 
reasoned with, “explained by the historical 
method” (the severest treatment of all), 
preached against, killed, buried, and epi- 
taphed, and a week afterwards it “comes up 
smiling,” as cheerful and confident, as assured 
of immortality as ever; until at last its de- 
feated and baffled enemy is fain to lay down 
his arms, and ironically choosing in one of 
the blunders which he has denounced his for- 
mula of capitulation to the remainder, he asks 
himself “ Cui bono?” and with a grim smile 
mistranslates it, “ What’s the good?” Ifheis 
wise he once for all abandons these efforts to 
check the adulteration of his mother-tongue, 




















and certainly resolves that he will interfere no 
longer to prevent other people mistranslating 
foreign languages, misunderstanding classical 
allusions, and misapplying technical terms. 
He determines that for the future he will 
allow things to “transpire.” instead of to 
“happen,” and will even permit what has 
“transpired ” to be “kept strictly secret ”—or 
in other words to allow the liquid which has 
leaked out to remain still in the vessel. If any- 
body suffers a humiliating defeat our now 
demoralized purist will listen unmoved to a 
description of the defeated as having been 
compelled to “pass under the Caudine 
Forks,” though he (the now demoralized 
purist) knows well that there is no subway 
beneath that famous gorge, and that you can 
no more pass under it than you can under 
Glencoe. He will remain calm when people 
talk about being impaled on “the horns of 
a dilemma,” though he knows that these horns 
are simply “ forks ” again—two divaricating 
paths, each of which is an impasse—and that 
you can no more be impaled upon them than 
you could be caught by your coat-tails in the 
“branch” of a road. When Frankenstein 
and his monster change places as of old, he 
will utter no word of protest ; and when he 
hears of European States becoming “members 
of the comity of nations,’ the news will 
excite no more surprise in his mind than if 
comity really meant “ convention” or “as- 
semblage,” or than if it were an easy thing 
for a nation to become a member of the 
“courtesy which prevails among civilized 
States.” He will not murmur when “feasible” 
is used for plausible, and applied to beliefs 
which there is primd facie ground for en- 
tertaining. He will not repine though 
Jere nature be translated “wild beasts of 
nature,” and though “sumptuary laws” be 
interpreted as “laws relating to dress,” 
instead of enactments prohibitory of that 
excess in sumptus, or expenditure, which 
was usually, no doubt, but not necessarily or 
always the most lavish in respect to dress 
and personal adornment. Neither will he 
any longer venture upon the gentlest remon- 
strance with those who, when they wish to 
describe any one as having received the 
highest honours which it is possible for an 
applauding populace to bestow, speak of him 
as having been put off with that distinctly 
inferior and second-class triumph known as 
an “ovation.” Nor will he allow himself to 


be any longer vexed by the thousand and one 
misquotations of the Bible, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, and Pope, and the hundred 
and one misquotations of Byron and Tenny- 
son. 


And as he listens patiently to all these 
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solecisms, wondering the while whether the 
people of Soli really played worse tricks with 
their language than the inhabitants of any 
other obscure town in ancient Cilicia, you 


‘shall perhaps hear the same persons, who 


have been committing these enormities assume 
themselves the airs of purists with respect to 
irregularities of verbal formation which have 
abundance of irregular analogy to support 
themselves withal. The fastidious taste 
which cannot stand “reliable” because the 
“on” which is necessary to complete the 
force of the verb has disappeared from the ad- 
jective, is apparently content to accept 
“indispensable” (bereft of its “ with”) and 
“available” (which has dropped its “ of”) 
without so much as a wry face. 


Most people, if asked what is the most 
widespread and deeply-rooted of human 
passions, would probably answer, I imagine— 
the desire of gain. An entire science, indeed, 
has been founded on the assumption that it 
is so, and though Mr. Mill and other politi- 
cal economists have insisted on the various 
deductions which require to be made from 
the universali‘y of the proposition, it is still 
believed, and no doubt with sufficient 
accuracy for the general purposes of the 
science in question, to hold good. And it 
is no doubt the fact that some at least of 
the counter-influences dwelt upon by Mr. 
Mill are hardly uniform in their modifying 
operation. Thus, for instance, if the desire 
for ease, the love of leisure, the wish to save 
trouble, and so forth, are sometimes found 
acting in opposition to the acquisitive pro- 
pensity, on the other hand they occasionally 
stimulate it. Men work the harder that they 
may rest the sooner and the longer; they 
strive the more eagerly to make money in 
order that they may enjoy the leisure which 
money will enable them to purchase. But 
though it may thus be true that the instinct 
of gain is the strongest passion which exists 
in the human breast, and the one which 
must be reckoned as the most generally 
effective in any calculation of the forces that 
determine human action, it may be plausibly 
questioned whether it is as much entitled to 
the name of “universal” as the passion of 
vanity. Men have been met with who are 
superior to the instinct of acquisition, or 
rather who hardly seem to feel its pressure 
with any degree of potency ; but any one who 
assures a fellow-mortal that he is insensible 
to the influence of self-esteem should be 
subjected to a rigid cross-examination. 
Vanity is so Protean in its forms that it 
frequently escapes all but the most pene- 
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trating of observers. When it does not 
occur in any of its commoner and more 
palpable forms, it will generally be found on 
examination to exist in some subtler shape. 
Neither religion nor any of its ancient or 
modern substitutes is any guarantee for its 
absence. The meekest Christian may regard 
his meekness with inward self-complacency ; 
the most stoical and cynical of philosophers 
may be secretly vain of what he imagines to 
be his freedom from vanity. The old story 
of Diogenes trampling, as Plato told him, 
“with greater pride” upon the “pride of 
Plato,” is true for all times and countries. 
There is no man who does not at the bottom 
of his heart congratulate himself on some 
real or fancied superiority to his fellow-man. 
And he who bears himself modestly as regards 
his real points of pre-eminence will often 
show his vanity with respect to the imagin- 
ary ones. Most of us must be acquainted 
with men of intellectual distinction who 
pride themselves upon the physical attrac- 
tions which exist only in their imagination, 
and with the empty-pated Adonis who re- 
serves the complacency which he might well 
have bestowed on the outside of his head for 
its undeserving interior. Tl» man of ideas is 
often vain of his imaginary practical ability ; 


while the man of affairs persuades himself — 


that his real strength lies in the region of 
speculative thought. Frederick the Great 
set far less store by his reputation as a 
soldier and a ruler than by the artistic and 
literary abilities which only sufficed to raise 
him to the ‘evel of a third-rate flute-player 
and a fifth-rate poet. Richelieu’s achieve- 
ments as a statesman never gave him prob- 
ably a tithe of the pleasure that he derived 
from his sorry Alexandrines. And it was 
fortunate for both these great men that they 
were vain of something, even if that some- 
thing were ill-selected, for it is probable that 
the feeling of self-satisfaction, whether well 
or ill founded, affords a more unalloyed and 
unassailable pleasure to the human being 
than any other with which this mortal state 
provides him. It is a pleasure, too, which 
reacts in a certain sense upon society at 
large ; and the social value of vanity is not 
half sufficiently appreciated by the philo- 
sopher. It is the great, perhaps the only 
efficient, corrective of the vice of envy, which 





torments a sufficient number of men as it is, 


and which without ‘its happy antidote of 


vanity would make this planet an almost 
intolerable place of residence. When one 
walks through the miles and miles of 
“residential streets’ jn London, and the 
leagues and leagues of roads of the same 
description in the suburbs; and when one 
ponders on the furiously hungry competition 
which goes on in these days among the in- 
habitants of an immense—and, it is to be 
feared, an every year immensely increasing— 
number of the inhabitants of these houses, 


to outshine their equals in fortune and to- 


rival their superiors ; and when one reflects 
that among all the endless chains of desire— 
link of new longing ever succeeding to link 
of momentary satisfaction—which binds the 
life of man to the essential unhappiness of 
unrest, -(and his intelligence according to 
Schopenhauer, to the acceptence of the 
pessimistic creed), there is none in which link 
succeeds link with such penal and penitential 
regularity as it does in the case of this same 
struggle for “social advancement ”—one has 
indeed good cause to thank Heaven that the 
vanity which stimulates it in some represses 
it in others, and is a consolation under failure 
to all. “I strove with none, for none was 
worta my strife” is a thought which fortu- 
nately might be echoed by many thousands 
who have nothing like Landor’s high and 
imposing grounds for so proud a boast of 
self-sufticiency— who have literally and truly 
nothing to restrain them from joining in the 
fierce and foolish ccmpetitions of the day, 
except an absolutely excuseless egotism, a 
wholly unwarranted belief that they are 
already the superiors of those whom they 
see around them. It matters not a jot what 
the foundation of the supposed superiority 
may be—whether good looks, good birth, a 
good balance at the banker’s; it is enough 
that the self-credited possessors of the sup- 
posed superiority are on the strength of it 
vain—that is to say, happy—instead of being 
envious—that is to say, miserable. Vanity, 
in short, is the “real blessing” of mankind, 
and it is worthy of the consideration of 
pessimists whether, on a proper estimate 
of its importance in sweetening the lot of 
humanity, they ought not to revise their 
theory of life. 


H. D. Trattt. 














